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Bivtis & MUS E U M. 


The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from TUESDAY, 
March 1, to Faibay. March 4, inclusive. 
G. KEN YON, Director and Principal Librarian. 
' British ee. February, 1910. 











Soricties. 


. SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
IRELAND. 

—H.M. THE KING yor SIAM. _President—Prof. T. W. 

RuYs. DAVIDS, LL.D. Publications: THE BUDDHIST REVIEW 

(Quarterly), and other Works. —Full particulars as to ——— &c., 


from TH SECRETARIES, 41, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Gzhibitions. 


R o xX 2 A C DEM Y 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


WORKS by OLD MASTERS and DECEASED MASTERS of the 
BRITISH SCHOOL. Open a 9am. to 5 pm. Admission 1s. 
Catalogue 6d. Season Ticket 5s. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS 
VU and ENGRAVERS. 5a, Pall Mall East, 8.W.—The 2th ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10-6. Admission is 
W. P. D. STEBBING, Secretary. 


APANESE COLOUR PRINTS & DRAWINGS 
of the Eighteenth and Karly Nineteenth Century‘ 
ON VIEW AT THE 


GALLERY OF GOUPIL & CO., 
Fine-Art Publishers, 
MANZI JOYANT & CO., Successors, 


Fine-Art Publishers to the King, 
25, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
Admission, with Catalogue, 1s. 








poral ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 1910. 
RECEIVING DAYS. 
WATER COLOURS, Pastels, Miniatures, Black-and-White Drawings, 
Engravings, and ‘Architectural Drawings, THURSDAY, March 24, 

OIL PAINTINGS, SATURDAY, March 26, and TUESDAY, March 29. 
SCULPTURE, WEDNESDAY, March 30. 

No Artist is allowed to send more than THREE different Works. 

All Works must be delivered at the Burlington Gardens Entrance. 
None will be received at the Piccadilly est 

Hours for the —— of Works, 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Forms and Labels can be procured: (during the month of March 
only) from the oa pee pe for them — by letter must 
be addressed envelope. 











TCHINGS WANTED TO PURCHASE by 
AXEL HAIG, GRDLET | tt ee MUIRHEAD BONE, D. 
CAMERON, SEYMOUR HADEN.—THE FINE-ART SOCIETY, 

18, New Bond Street, I London. 








Gidurational. 


[ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

Special arrangements are made to suit the convenience of Students 
who have just passed the Matriculation Examination of the University 
of London and who are anxious to commence studying for the above 
Examination without loss of time. 

Students matriculating in Januarv may thus enter at once without 
any break in their studies, so that they may be able to present them- 

selves for the Preliminary Scientific Examination at the earliest 


possible date. 
Zoology and Botany.—By G. P. MUDGE, A.R.C.S. F.Z.8., and R. A. 
BUDDICOM, B.A.Oxon 
Chemistry and Physics.—By HUGH CANDY, B.A. B.Sc.Lond., and 
0. W. GRIFFITH, B.Sc, Lond. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
Turner Street, Mile End, E. 


ORTHING.—ST. MILDRED’S LADIES’ 

COLLEGE. Refined Home. Pupils’ happiness first considera- 

tion. Large detached House. Fine Grounds. English and Foreign 
Pupils, ages $ to 20. From 40 Guineas per annum. 


RPUcaTIon (choice of Schools and Tutors 

gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 

2 Successful Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free 

charge) on receipt of requirements by GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 

POWE L & SMITH, School Agents (established 1832), 34, Bedford 
Street, Serena: W.C. 











ruc ATION. 
oe =: or Guardians desiring accurate information oo to 
he CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or | eames 
UTORS in England or Abroa 
are invited to cali upon or send full Pere particulars to 
ESSRS. GABBIT. RING & Cv., 

, Who for more than thirty y goer have’ closely in touch with the 
eading Educational Kstablishments. 

vice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 


STAMMERERS a and all interested in the subject 
agg | rend a book by one who cured himself after suffering 
CENces AMMERING, ITs TRE toes, ig ae REMINIS- 

Ces OF A STAMMERER post free —B. BEASLEY, Dept. C, 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W, 








OACHING FOR UNIVERSITIES, &c.— 
Rev. E. W. HUNTINGFORD, M.A., Jate Sixth Form Master, 
Shrewsbury School. I. MODS. and GREATS. HEOL.—Tilstock 
eee hitchurch, Salop. Golf Links in Parish. Hunting with 
wo Packs. 





¢ a] ‘ “) ‘ T4] 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
ead Mistress.—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of puserhonss, Cambridge. 


BAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
n the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
ant ail ins jon.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
aistrese, built Modern School Premises. Good Playing Field.—Head 
istress, Miss COMFORT. 








TALY.--5, LUNGO TEVERE MILVIO, ROME. 
—High- Class. English PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS 

of the NUBILITY and GENTRY resident BS Rome and elsewhere : 
Daily, Weekly, and Whole-Term Boarders. Six Resident Governesses, 


Three English, Three Foreign. Whole-Term Boarders, ee Guineas 
a Term. Veekly Boarders, 31., and aay Boarders 21. a 
The Religious principles of the School are uy “Church of 


England. 

Children who may come to Rome with their Parents for a few 
weeks’ stay can be received for any part of a Term. Special arrange- 
ments can also be made for Children whose Parents are in India. 

For further particulars or inquiries of any kind please a) ply. either 
- letter or personally, to Miss O'MUORE, at the above Address. 





Situations Barant. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 
The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the post of 
at LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in METAL- 


Further particulars mee be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom applications, with Testimonials (which need not be printed) 
must be sent on or before WEDNESDAY, March 9, 1910. 

J. STI IN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, February 15, 1910. 


OROUGH OF SWANSEA. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL, 

The SWANSEA LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITY invite appli- 
are. F the PRINCIPALSHIP of the SWANSEA TECHNICAL 
co 

Commencing Salary 5001. 4~ r annum. 

Applications, endorsed “ Principal,” stating age, qualifications, and 
experience, together with copies of Testimonials, should reach the 
undersigned not later than MONDAY, March 21, 1910. 

Applicants are requested to state the earliest date they would be 
prepared to take up the duties. 

Further particulars, if desired, can be obeataed! from 

WM. JAMES, Secretary. 

The Technical College, Swansea, February 18, Rey 














(rane: @ GRAM MAR SCHOOL, OR KING 
ENRY VIII. SCHOOL 


A HEAD MASTER will be REQUIRED on may 1, 1910, in 
consequence of the resignation of the Rev, A. Perrott. He 
must be a Graduate of some University in the United Raelon. under 
45 years of age, and may not hold any other Office or Appointment. 

Hie will receive a Salary of 2001. per annum, and Capitation Fees of 
2l. for each Scholar. Also an excellent House adjoining the School, 
free of rent, rates, and taxes. 

The number of Boys now in the School is 144 
: ae i or esoene Masters are appointed by the Head Master and paid 

»y the 

The School Buildings and Master's House are modern and in good 
condition, and are situate near the Railway Station. Accommodation 
is provided in the School for about 180 ys. The School Buildings 
comprise large School Hall, Library, Six Classrooms, Art Room, 
eon and Chemical Laboratories, Carpenters’ Shop, Gymnasium. 

A Playing Field of 12 acres adjoins the School Premises. fis 
Governors pay for electric light, gas, and coal for the School, but 
not for the Master's House. 

The Subjects of Instruction at present include Fnglish, Mathe 
matics, Latin, French, German, Natural Science, Drawing, Book 
keeping, and Shorthand, and Greek as an extra. 

There are Two Exhibitions of 501. a year, and a Third when funds 

plicable to this object will admit of it, tenable for Three Years by 
Boys intending to take Holy Orders. Two Sc holarships of S801. a year, 
tenable for Four Years at St. John’s College, Oxford, are also attached 
to the School. - 

Further eg ES and Form of Application may be obtained from 
Mr. CHARLES B. ODELL, Clerk to the Governors, Hertford Street, 
Coventry. and i aiou applications and three Testimonials must be 
sent, under cover, sealed up, and marked “ Governors of Gramunar 
School, Headmaster,” on or before MONDAY, March 7. 

Original Testimonials are not to be forwarded till asked for. 

Personal canvassing of the Governors by or on behalf of any 
Candidate will not! be permitted. 


yPswick SCHOOL OF ART. 


ART MISTRESS WANTED to assist in the above-named School 
of Art, to commence work after Easter, as Teacher of Needlework. 
A Candidate with a knowledge also of Leatherwork or Illumination 
will be preferred, The Art Mistress will be required to serve in the 
School for Four Mornings, Four Afternoons. and Four Evenings per 
Week. Any further information as to the duties may be obtained 
on application to the PRINCIPAL at the School. The Salary will 
be 601. rising 5l. per annum to 70l. Applications to be made on the 
prescribed Form (which may be obtained from or undersigned) and 
to be sent to the Secretary not later than MARCH 5. Candidates 
invited to meet the Managers — be allowed third-class return rail- 
way fare. HEPBURN HUME, Bocretary 

pewich Education Offices, ecm r House, Tower Street, Ipswi: 

ebruary 22, 1910. 


YUY’S HOSPITAL.—WANTED, an 

ASSISTANT to the WILLS’ LIBRARIAN. Salary 11. per week. 

panna, in writing, to Dr. HERBERT FRENCH, 62, Wimpole 
treet 











Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








KRG EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

nf MISTRESS will be required in this SCHOOL in SEPTEMBER 
EXT. Good Classics essential. Salary according to qualifications. 
Doetiiste are requested to sendin their applications. which must 
= socom panied , a Printed Form and a copy of their Testimonials, 
EAD MISTRESS not later than MARCH 12.—Forms of 
Application. ant and further particulars, may be obtained on application to 
ing Edward's School, New Street, Birmingham. 

Shalasuan. 4 ot 16, 1910. 


QARIstT’s HOSPITAL, LINCOLN. 


HEAD MISTRESS WANTED for the GIRLS’ HIGH SCHUOL, 
LINCOLN. Fixed yearly Stipend 1001. Capitation: 2l. for first 50, 
ll. for second 50, and 108. remaining Pupils. Present number of 
he mpd 225, Furnished ebartments s at the School.—Candidates should 
apply at once to JNO. G. WILLIAMS, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, 

ilver Street, Lincoln, from 2 further particulars, and a 
Form of Application, can be obtained. 


({LOUCESTERSHIRE HIGHER EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
LYDNEY A R EA. 


HEAD MASTER is REQUIRED ft i 
Lipa eA Q or the SCHOOL of ART, 
Commenci ing Salary 1501. 
Full particulars of duties and conditions of appointment may be 














ey am kK. BEAUMONT THOMAS, Esq., Tin Plate Works, 
ECRETARY (MALE) REQUIRED by a 


WEST-END PUBLISHER. Must be a rapid and accurate 
Stenographer and Type-Writer (Remington), thoroughly methodical, 
used to modern Card-Index and Aighabetical Filing, also a capable 
German Correspondent. Jesiderata are knowledge of routine of a 
Publishing Office, French (Italian), and some familiarity with Names 
of Foreign Artists and Authors. —Applications to be made by letter, 
in own handwriting, stating experience, Salary required, and enclosing 
Testimonials or References (copies), to Box 1667, Athenzum Press, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E . 








Situations Wanted. 
ITERARY or SECRETARIAL WORK 


WANTED. Fluent and accurate French and Italian; some 
German ; used to Translating aloud at sight. Shorthand, T yping. 
Degree. Four yearsin last post.—Apply = od Sy: Atanas ress, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London 


O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.-—-LADY 

desires WORK as INDEXER. Accurate and comprehensive 
Work. References given.—Address Miss JESSIE H. HAYLLAK 
19, Highdown Road, Hove, Sussex. 








SITUATION REQUIRED as LIBRARIAN, or 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, by YOUNG MAN aged 2. Five 

mood experience. Good Testimonials.—S. M. BROWNING, High. 
ury, Morgan Avenue, Torquay. 








Miscellaneous. 
RANSLATIONS from FRENCH, GERMAN, 


ITALIAN and SPANISH. 58. per 1,000 words. Less for 
ne. —W. T. CURTIS, M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, N. 
elephone 93 Hornsey. 





£10 REWARD.—Lost, or Stolen, on or since 
goat 14, from a Library, the following ocks — 

(1) GRAY'S ELEGY, Original Edition, printed for R. Dodsley in 
Pall Mall, and sold by M. Cooper in Paternoster Row, Dated 1751. 
A ae paper copy, about 10in. by 6in. and containing 11 pages. 

2) POETICAL SKETCHES. By W. B. (William Blake). Printed 
in ‘the year 1783. 

Any one who can give information leading to the recovery of these 
Books should communicate at once with a. BULL & BULL, 
Solicitors, : 3, }, Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, | W.C. 





O AUTHORS.—‘ ANSWERS,’ 23, Bouverie 

Street, E.C., is offering £200 for a COMPLETE STORY of 

30,000 words. Present day setting and strong human and love interest 
essential.—Full particulars in this week's issue. 


OR SALE, COMPLETE EDITION (7 vols.), 
CLARISSA HARLOWE pub by Ed. of ‘ Pamela,’ 8. Richardson, 
London, MDCCXLVIII.—HELLIER, Abbey Place, Pershore. 


EGENT’S PARK.—TO BE LET, unique 

CHAMBERS, beautifully situated, and containing very large 

and lofty Reception Rooms, &c., surrounded by Gardens without 

— of upkeep. Rent 2501. per annum, No Taxes. € sien of 
C. & T. . MOORE, Auctioneers, 7 7, Leadenhall Street, E.C 











Business for Disposal. 


BOOKSELLERS. —Old Established High-class 
BOOKSELLING BUSINESS in the West End for SALE. 
Stationery and Fancy Goods Departments. Valuable Premises. First- 
class Stock, New apd Second-hand roprietor wishes to retire. 
Terms can be arranged for a responsible Purchaser. Principals only. 
Address L. W., care of Anderson's Advertising Agency, 14, King 
William Street, Strand, W.C, 
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Type-WAriters, Ke. 


O[YPE- -WRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

BY AN EXPERT. Articles, mhesien, Novels, 8d. 1,000 words. 

——- over 50,000. Carbon Copies, 3d. 1,000 words. Other aoe 

and Specimens on application. Accuracy A prompt return 

teed. Testimonials from well- — 7 Writers.—NORA DICKID 
1, Sackville Garder Gardens, Iiford, Esse 


r 
A "4 UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 
1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. eferences to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, afioodale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


ran. 
NSON, 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken wudy 4 highly educated 

= Women Steeda Se Teloes s ~ ge J ~g Meders 
8), arc! a. — 4 jon, orthand.—' 

CAMBRIDGE ‘TYPE. WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE — 
ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). ‘Telephone : 2308 City. 


SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
i Carbon Cas. 3d. References to well own Authors. Oxford 
Higher Local. 272 Richmond P.O.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, 
Kew Gardens, 8. 


Authors’ gents. 
HE LONDON LITERARY AND ART 


sy upc aps for disposal of clever Stories, Novels, Drawings, 
Designs. of Beginners Criticized, Revised, epee. _Crgeneretal 
Art. _ MANAGER, 40, Sackville Street, Piccadil 


fpHE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 

rhe interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishin arranged. Mss. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
moniuls on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 




















Printers. 
OOK and PAMPHLET PRINTING carefully 


executed in First-Class Styleat Lowest Rates by THE MERCAT 
er St. Giles Street, Edinburgh, Printers to leading London 
fishers. 


RINTING OF DISTINCTION.—FAMILY 

RECORDS, PEDIGREES, MEMOIRS, &c., PRINTED under 

= rt Supervision, and Searches made where MBS. are incomplete. 

te for Estimates and all Particulars.—-GERRARDS LTD. (The 

Westminster Brea atdlla, Harrow Road, London, W. Superintending 
Genealogical Expert, Mr. Perceval Lucas. 


THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 

red to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK. NEWS, 

and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 
e, E.C. 














Bookbinding. 
I S 4d, 


C & C. i 
. 5, SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
Sixteen years with ue. = J. + ge Sanderson at the 


8 Binc 
ESTIMATES GIVEN POR 2 BINDING IN ALL STYLES. 





amen _ 7 — 


Catalogues. 
JIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &. The 
re eat and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. - 
UES issued and sent post free on application. Books Bor 
w ALTER T. SPENCER, 23, New Oxford treet. London, W.C. 





GLAISHERS BR REMAINDER BOOK 


For mmnant = 369) ae READY, 
And will be forwarded on application. It comprises a specially 
attractive 
SELECTION OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 
Including many Good Bargains. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lrp., Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


re , 7 
OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
special feature of exchanging any saleable Books for others selected 
from my various lists. Special list_of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
io ost free. —EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
irmingham.—Singleton’s be and Flemish Furniture, 42s. for 11%.; 
1907, 218.; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols., 218. 


LEARANCE CATALOGUE OF SECOND- 

HAND BOOKS post free on application. Books in all Branches 

of Literature, Scarce Items, and First Editions at much below usual 

prices. Parcels sent on approval if desired. CATALOGUES issued 

Monthly. and sent regularly to all parts of the World.—Address 
t BALDWIN, 14, Osborne Road, Leyton, Essex. 





Burke s Peerage, 1908, 243., 





ATALOGUE, No. 52.—Drawings of the Early 
English School— Engravings and Etchings, including many fine 
Prints after Turner—Turner’s Liber Studiorum—Constable’s English 
Landscape—Illustrated Books Rare Items by John Ruskin. Post 
free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


‘ 
ATALOGUE No. 220.—RARE, INTEREST- 
ING, and CURIOUS BOOKS, : many with Coloured Plates, illus- 
trated by Alken, Cruikshank and Rowlandson ; also Sporting Books, 
First Editions, Historical and Standard Works, &c. Also CATA- 
LOGUE of ENGRAVINGS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL. — Post free 
from J. "RIMELL & SON, 53, Shaftesbury Avenue, Lonion, w. 


OOKS BOUGHT, Sets or Miscellaneous. “Good 

_ prices given, All descriptions of Books for Sale. Send for 

or wee OSBORN, Holborn Chambers, Broad Street Corner, 
irmincnham. 
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. Sales by Auction. 


Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, bate ny 

med reat WwW o. on MONDAY, yore at Lo‘clock preci ae 
APH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUM 

pd ny i fitting B. Franklin, a Nelson, C. Lamb, r. 

Johnson, Thackeray, Dickens, Oscar Wilde, &c.—fine and amen 

Letters of, Frederick the Great, and J. Evelyn well Diarist—Signatures 


Books and Manuscripts, including the Library of is fee Rev* 
JOHN PICKFORD, deceased, removed from Newbourne 
Rectory, Suffolk, and ‘other E *roperties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, ey Square, W.C., 

on THURSDAY, March | 10, and Following a t ten minutes past 

1 o'clock preci sel. M ELLANEOUS BOOKS, ag the above 

valuable LIBRARY, oc Standard Works in History, Bio. 

graphy Travel, and Fiction—Well-bound Classics—Metaphysical and 

josophical Works—First Editions of Modern Authors—Americang 
—Works on the Fine Arts—Au ph Letters—Engravings, &e, 

1 pr 











of Henry VIIL, Queen Elizabeth, Oliver Crom 5 ete LLEC- 

TION of the late F. HENDRIKS, Esq., 

Letters, Documents, &c., with Drawings, Engravings, oad — 

illustrating Music and the Drama, Eccentric and Remarkable 

. Finance, Coinage, Antiquities, and other Subjects, 

chietly arranged in Albums. 
May be viewed. 


The REMAINING PORTION of the Library of the Right 
Hon, the EARL OF SHEFFIELD (deceased). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL e AUCTION at their House, No. 15, Dalgety 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, March 1, and Followin| fae, 8 
1 o'clock precisely, the 'REMATNIN \G PORTION of the LIBRARY o 
the Right Ho n. THE ARL OF se EFFIELD (deceased), ret 
numerous es od a valuable Books, English and Foreign, wit 
a number of valuable Manuscripts by and relating to EDWAR 
GIBBON, the Historian of Rome—a Presentation GORY of the Piest 
Edition of his History, Family Documents, &c.—a Collection of rare 
old Provincial and London Newspapers—Books, Tracts, and Pamphlets 
= Le erica, Trade, Finance, the Slave Trade, Commerce, Planta- 
&c. —Fine-Art and [lustrated Works — Eighteenth-Century 
English Classic Authors—Series of Scientific and Learned Societies, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A valuable Collection of Japanese Colour Prints. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., n THURS Marck, 3, and —— Day, 
at 1 o'clock rectecly, a valuable COLLECTION of JAPANESE 
COLOUR PRINTS by “Garuncba, Korlusai Shunsho, Kiyonaga, 
Utamaro, pevgpeni, and others—Illustra and Original 
erty oe by Hokusai and others, the Property of a well-known 


Catalogues may be had. 








May be viewed twe days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


Engravings and Drawings. 
a] iB A 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
a Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 7, and Following Day, at 
o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and a few OIL 
PAINTINGS, principally by the Old Masters, including Drawings by 
a Masters, from celebrated Collections, Oil Paintings, &c., the 
ropeesy of a <a NTLEMAN who has changed his residence—a 
Br tion of Engravings by Old Masters, formed about one hundred 
Hea since, and including numerous Examples of the Works of 
lembenmat, Hollar, A. Diirer,Ostade, and others, Framed Engravings, 





May be viewed two days prior. Cntelogues: my be had. 





The Collection of ‘Rare and Valeable Editions of the Bible, 
the Property of Dr. GEORGE 8S. WATSON, deceased, of 
Tunbridge Wells. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will Str, ay 40 RES s thelr House, No. 13, be eitinaton 
Street, Stranc WEDN AY, March 9, at 1 ock pre- 
cisely, the COLLECTION of rare eal valuable EDITIONS of The 
BIBLE - Bring Languages, chietly English, also Editions of the 
Book 0} m Prayer and Metrical Psalms, &c., the Property of 
Dr. GEORGES s. WATSON, deceased (of Tunbridge Wells). 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Furniture Sale at No. 3, Allerton Road, Stoke New ~vington. 
THURSDAY, March 3, at 12 o'clock. 


MESSRS. REYNOLDS & EASON draw special 
attention to the ANTIQUE GRANDFATHER CLOCK by 
J. Flook of London ; a quantity of Silver Plate, and Two fine China 
— and Vases to be included in the above Sale. 

talogues can be had of the Auctioneers, 43, Bishopsgate Street 
Without E.C. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully re notice that they will hold the following 

SALES nd AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock :— 


On MONDAY, February 28, PICTURES and 


DRAWINGS. 
On WEDNESDAY, March 2, MINIATURES 


and SNUFF-BOXES, the Property of J. READ BURTON, Esq. 


On THURSDAY, March 3, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER of the late Major J. A. FANE, the late S. T. GOODEN, Esq., 
and others. 

On FRIDAY, March 4, OLD NANKIN PORCE- 
LAIN, the Property of Mrs. N. STEV ENSON, and PORCELAIN and 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE from various Sources. 

On SATURDAY, March 5, MODERN PIC- 
TURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of the late E. LEVITA, Esq., 
the late W. 8. PARTRIDGE, Esq., and others. 

On SATURDAY, March 12, MONDAY, 
March 14, and TUESDAY, March 15, the valuable COLLECTION of 
PICTURES, DRAWINGS, and ENGRAVINGS of Sir WALTER 
GILBEY, Bart., removed from Cambridge House, Regent's Park, N.W. 











Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, 
THURSDAY March 3, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, MISCERELS 
NEOUS BOOKS, including a Set of the Edition de Luxe of Dickens's 
Works, 30 vols., half-m: ~aeapry org! BL Novels, Edition de Luxe, 
32 vols.—Sets of the Writings of Sco! t. Thackeray, Marryat, Kingsley, 


{ and others—Books printed at the deen and Vale Presses—a Copy 


| of the rare First Issue of Lewis 
| original cloth, 1865, and other First Editions — Books 








Carroll's Alice in Lab py i 


Natural History— a small Collection ef Botanical W osks from the 

LIBRARY of the late Prof. HENNEDY, of the Andersonian College, 
Glasgow—Standard Historical Works—the Jewish Encyclopedia’ 
12 vols.,&c. To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


A Collection of Books in Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Century Literature. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., durin 
MARCH, the ABOVE COLLECTION ‘of BOOKS in OLD ENGLIS' 
LITERATUR E, Se Property of a GENTLEMAN (removed from 
Yorkshire), omer ising the collected Works of Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher iNigrew, Davenant and others, in folio, with the 
Po ts—Poetical and Dramatic Literature—Folio Antiquarian and 
Historical Works—Books relating to America and the Indies—Inte- 
resting and Scarce Tracts on Trade, Commerce, Navigation, Coinage, 
‘axes and other Economic Subjects, by Petty, Mun, Fortrey, 
D’Avenant and others—Contemporary Histories of the Europe 
States—The Political Writings of Bacon, Milton, Defoe, Swift, 
Curious ane on Physics and Mathematics, &c., the whole in ao 
y 











Catalogues are preparing. 








Magazines, Xr. 
B L A Cc K Ww O Oo D 
For MARCH contains 
AS IT MIGHT BE. By SCOTO-INDIAN, 
SIR ROBERT CALDER. 
MY FIRST HUNT. 


By A SAILOR. 
THE LIGHTER SIDE OF MY OFFICIAL 
LIFE: AT SCOTLAND YARD. 
By Sir ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B. 
“THIS 18S TOMMY.” By R. E. VERNEDE. 
FANCY FARM.—Chaps. 7-9. By NEIL MUNRO, 
THE ARMY COURCIL SYSTEM. 
y Col. C. E. CALLWELL, C.B. 
ON THE PAVEMENT WITH THE UN- 
EMPLOYED. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. — 
Liberty and Liberalism—The Lesson of Athens— L’ Etat 
c'est Moi—The Encroachment of the State—The Survival 
of the Untit—Liberty of Thought and Life—Words and 
—— Drifting of the Liberal Party—The Rich 
THE ELECTIONS AND THEIR MORAL. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





MPHE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4 Catherine 


Street, London, W.C., FEBRUARY 26, contains :— 


Bay | ge ON THE GREAT PYRAMID (with Illus- 
rai 
Tag EY BY-LAWS OF THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 


LIFE AND WORK OF THE LATE W. BUTTERFIELD 
THE ART OF THE LEADWORKER, 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS (Special Supplement). 
ILLUSTRATIONS : 
HALLS OF THE CITY COMPANIES: II.—GOLDSMITHS 
QUEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR SCHUOL, HEXHAM; 
WINDOW DETAIL, LLOYDS BANK, OKEHAMPTON ; 
“DAVID DALE'S HOUSE,” GLASGOW 
At Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 





_ (Magazines, &e., continued on p. 262.) 


SALES AT AUCTION 
BY C. G BOERNER, LEIPSIC. 


MARCH 10-12. 
MUSICAL LIBRARY of JEAN BAPTISTE WECKERLIN, Paris.—Notably rare Works on tte 


History of Music, mostly in fine contemporary bindings. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 1 mark. 


MARCH 15-17. 


REPRESENTATIVE COLLECTION of WORK by DANIEL CHODOWIECKI, 


ENGELMANN.—Collection of Duplicates. 


STECHOW, 


MARCH 18-19. 


COSTLY 


—valuable Schongauers, Mantegnas, «c. 


ENGRAVINGS of the OLD MASTERS, Fifteenth to Eighteenth Century.—Rare Italians 


Catalogue, with several Illustrations, 1 mark. 
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THE 


Evnglish 


Catalogue 


OF 


Books 


PUBLISHED IN 


1909 


Gives in One Alphabetical 
Index the Author, Subject, 
Title, Size, Price, Publisher, 
and Month of Publication. 





Royal 8vo, cloth, 327 pp. 6s. net. 


USUAL NET BOOK 
TERMS to the TRADE. 


Names and Addresses of over 
1,000 Publishers included. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp., 
100, Southwark Street, London, S.E. ; 
Tudor House, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


“The English Catalogue is indis- 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRES 


Selections from the Greek Papyri 


Edited, with translations and notes, by GrOKGE MILLIGAN, D.D., Minister of Caputh, 


Perthshire. 

The aim of this book is to bring within the reach of those who are interested in 
the recent discoveries of Greek Papyri in Egypt certain typical documents from the 
principal collections. These collections have now attained large dimensions and 
are often inaccessible to the ordinary reader. It is hoped that the present Selections 
will serve to indicate the absorbing and varied character of their contents and more 
particularly to illustrate their linguistic and historical importance for students of 
the Greek New Testament. 


Crown 8vo 
frontispiece 
5s net 


Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion: A 


Study in Survivals 
By Jousx Curnpert Lawson, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke College. 


This book is the outcome of work undertaken in Greece during the author's 
two years’ tenure of the Craven Studentship, the object of which was the investiga- 
tion of the customs and superstitions of modern Greece in their possible bearing 
upon the life and thought of ancient Greece. No large attempt has previously been 
made to trace the continuity of the life and thought of the Greek people, and to 
exhibit modern Greek folklore as an essential factor in the interpretation of ancient 
Greek religion. It is hoped that the book will prove interesting not only to Greek 
scholars, but to readers who have little or no acquaintance with Greek. 


Demy 8vo 
12s net 


The Roman Republic 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


“The Roman Republic, by W. FE. Heitland, is a notable work of synthesis by an 
accomplished scholar....Mr. Heitland has solid merits of both a technical and a 


Royal 8vo literary kind. He has that thorough mastery of his subject which only comes with 

3 vols an intimate knowledge of Latin literature. Asa critic, whether of evidence or of 

30 t character, he is sane and cautious ...To appreciate his calibre one must turn to the 
is ne 


descriptive and critical rn ry which embody original and valuable observations. 
....His work is certain to be a standard text-book and should be studied by all 
Latin scholars.” —Manchester Guardian 


Scottish Education, School and University, from Early 


Times to 1908 
By Joun Kerr, M.A., LL.D., Trinity College, Cambridge, formerly Senior Chief Inspector of 
Schools and Training Colleges in Scotland. 


Dr. Kerr has had a close and practical acquaintance with the school and 
university life of both Scotland and England extending over a period of more than 
fifty years and his aim in writing this book has been to present within comparatively 
narrow limits an account of a large subject at once solid enough to be useful to the 
educationist and interesting enough to appeal to the general reader. The period 
covered by the volume extends from the twelfth century to the year 1908. 


Demy 8vo 
6s net 


The Literature of the Victorian Era 
By Hvueu Warker, LL.D., Professor of English in St. David’s College, Lampeter. 


‘*Professor Walker possesses a thorough and familiar acquaintance with all 
parts of the extensive field he examines, and a liberal-minded and well-balanced 
judgment ..On the whole there is an admirable sense of proportion, as wellas keen 
and discriminating taste and wide and sound knowledge, in an “undertaking which, 
while seeking to comprehend and describe the spirit and main currents of sixty 
years, gives also a series of brief biographies of the leading and minor writers, and 
a summary of the characteristic works of a brilliant literary epoch.”—Scotsman 


Crown 8vo 
10s net 


Political Satire in English Poetry 
By C. W. Previté-Orton, formerly Foundation Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


The author has divided his book into eight chapters, the first of which he 
devotes to an introduction and _ to Political Satire in the Middle Ages. He then 
deals in turn with Satire under the Despots and the Development of Modern 
Verse ; The Development of Party-Satire ; The Satiric Age; The Days of Fox and 
Pitt ; Moore, Praed, and the Modern Mockery in Rhyme ; and The Elevated Satire 
of the Nineteenth Century. The volume ends with a chapter containing a few con- 
cluding remarks on the stages, qualities and uses of English Political Satire. 


Crown 8vo 
3s 6d net 


Mendel’s Principles of Heredity 


By W. Bateson, M.A., F.R.S., V.M.H., Fellow of St. John’s College, Professor of Biology in 
the University of Cambridge. i 
‘“*Professor Bateson has carried out a large number of original researches, 


Royal 8vo both with plants and animals, to test the theory of Mendel, and the general results 

3 portraits are ~~ “—- eg book, along with much able criticism and elucidation. This 

is undoubtedly the most complete and searching statement of the Mendelian 

6 coloured plates theory that has yet appeared in any language....Darwin towers above all others 
12s net in the extent and variety of his work, but his great theory is not more searching 


and fundamental than that of Mendel.”—Glasgow Herald 


Ireland, 1494=1905 


By Witx1am O’Connok Morris. Revised, with an additional chapter (1868-1905), notes, ete. 
by Ropert Duntor, M.A. , 


In undertaking the revision of this book Mr. Dunlop has found it necessary to 
make some corrections but he has restricted himself to matters of fact and he 


ae” a believes that the author would have entirely concurred in them. He has however 
4a Gd net added a few notes and extended the list of authorities. In the additional chapter, 


which brings the narrative down to the General Election in 1905, it has been his 
endeavour to maintain the attitude of an impartial observer. 





pensable,”— Atheneum, 


London, Fetter Lane: Campripce University Press: C. F. Clay, Manager 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 





ZAMBEZIA. 


A General Description of the Valley of the Zambezi 
River, with its History, Agriculture, Flora, Fauna, 
and Ethnography. By R. C. F. MAUGHAM, 
H.B.M. Consul to Portuguese East Africa. 
With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


IN THE TORRID SUDAN. 


By H. LINCOLN TANGYE, F.R.G.S. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


This book, while dealing with sport and travel 
in the Sudan, also describes its geography and 
interesting history, its internal conditions, adminis- 
tration and development. Incidents of an extended 
shooting trip are related and a particular feature 
is the description of a journey into a little-known 
part of the country where the human being is 
exhibited in his primitive state. 


LEAVES FROM AN AFGHAN 
SCRAP BOOK. 


By Mr. and Mrs. THORNTON. 


trations. Square demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


The Amir of Afghanistan and his father, in their 
efforts to develop their country, have been in the 
habit of employing chosen Englishmen to start and 
superintend their various factories. One of these 
is a tannery and leather factory, and the gentleman 
chosen to be at its head was Mr. Ernest T. 
Thornton, who has just returned to this country, 
after accomplishing his work. He and Mrs. 
Thornton lived for several years at Cabul and have 
written a book describing their experiences. It is 
of exceptional value and is full of anecdotes. 


With Ilus- 


A HISTORY OF GARDENING 
IN ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. Mrs. EVELYN CECIL (Alicia 
Amherst). Turrp AND Revisep Epitiox. With 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 12s. net. 


SUCCESS IN MUSIC 
AND HOW IT IS WON. 


By HENRY T. FINCK. With a Chapter on 
Tempo Rubato by IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI. 


Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. net. 


THE THIEF OF VIRTUE. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ New Novel. 6s. 


OUTLAND. 


A Novel. By GORDON STAIRS. 6s. 


THE LANTERN OF LUCK. 


A Novel. By ROBERT AITKEN, Author of 
* Beyond the Skyline.’ 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





T. & T. CLARK’S BOOKS 


—_o— 
VOL. II. NOW READY. 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


Edited by Dr. JAMES HASTINGS. 


(Vol. I.) ‘* The editor has risen to the height of his great 
undertaking. The work deserves the fullest and best 
encouragement which the world of readersand investigators 
ean give it.” (Vol. IL) ‘We again gladly commend this 
work to the attention and careful study of all intelligent 
readers.” —Atheneum. 

Price per vol. in cloth, 28s. net; in half-morocco, 34s. net. 
Complete Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, free. 





SIXTY YEARS WITH THE BIBLE. 
By Prof. W. N. CLARKE, D.D., Author of ‘An Out- 
line of Christian Theology,’ &c. 4s. 6d. net. 

This frank recital of his experience from quiet confidence 
in an infallible rule of doctrine to critical use of a partial 
record of an expanding —— life will serve admirably as 
a guide to less thorough and discerning minds. 


PROF. ZAHN’S INTRODUCTION TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Translated from the last German Edition, and contain- 
ing Prof. Zahn’s very latest emendations. Three large 
Volumes. 36s. net. 
**A good translation of a work that has long been recog- 
nized as a standard ‘authority. The merits of this volu- 
minous Introduction are widely known.”—Guardian. 


ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. 
With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. E. E. ANDER- 
SON, M.A. New “ Bible Class Handbook.” 2s. 6d 
“An unpretentious but scholarly and practical com- 
mentary. e author is abreast of modern research and is 
able to utilize its most assured results.”—Christian World. 


ISRAEL’S IDEAL: 
Studies in Old Testament Theology. 
By Rev. JOHN ADAMS, B.D., Author of ‘Sermons in 
Accents,’ &c. 4s. 6d. net. 
“A fascinating study. We recommend it to our younger 
ministers as one to be got as soon as ever their probation is 
over, if not earlier.” —Methodist Times. 


AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 
By Rev. JOSEPH H. LECKIE. 5s. 
“In this very thoughtful book Mr. Leckie makes a con- 
tribution to the elucidation of the subject, which is of high 
value.”—British Weekty. 


THE DIVINE WORKER IN 
CREATION AND PROVIDENCE. 
By Dr. J. OSWALD DYKES, Author of ‘ The Christian 
Minister and his Duties.’ 6s. net. 
“A masterly attempt to reshape the traditional doctrine 
of Creation and Providence by the light which the last 
century has cast upon both nature and history.” 
London Quarterly Review. 
THE GOSPEL OF RECONCILIATION 
OR AT-ONE- MENT. 
By Rev. W. L. WALKER, Author of ‘The Spirit and 
the Incarnation,’ &c. ; 5s. 
“One of the most helpful, illuminating, and spiritual 
expositions of this most fascinating of all subjects of 
Christian theology.”—Review of Theology and Philosophy. 


OUTLINES OF INTRODUCTION 
TO THE HEBREW BIBLE. 
By Prof. A. S. GEDEN, D.D. 8s. 6d. net. 

** We can speak with the highest praise of Dr. Geden’s 
work ; he has compiled a most convenient handbook to the 
Old Testament, and has amassed an amount of information 
on out-of-the-way ae such as we have not often come 
across in any one book.”—Saturday Review. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ARCHITECTURES OF EUROPEAN 
RELIGIONS. 
By IAN B. STOUGHTON HOLBORN, M.A. F.R.G.S. 
6s. net. 
** A capital and well-written work upon a phase of archi- 
tecture which has not received as much separate treatment 
as it deserves.”—Guardian, 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT; 
or, The Place of the Old Testament Documents 
in the Life of To-day. 
By Prof. W. G. JORDAN, D.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Amid all the volumes on religion which ceaselessly 
pour forth from the modern press it would be difficult to 
name one more valuable and timely than this.” 
London Quarterly Review. 
THE MISSION AND MINISTRATION 
OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
By A. C. DOWNER, D.D, late of Christ Church, 
Harrow Road, London ; now at Biarritz. 7s. 6d. net. 


T. & T. CLARK, is: Paccinostce'square, Lotion, 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd, 











Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
LIST. 


MISS SEDGWICK’S NEW NOVEL. 


FRANKLIN KANE. 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, 
Author of ‘ Valerie Upton,’ &c. 6s, 


‘* Readable and enjoyable from first to last.” 
Scotsman. 


INTERESTING NOVEL BY A NEW 
WRITER. 


SILVERWOOL. 


A Tale of the North Country Fells. 
By EMILY JENKINSON. 6s, 


To be Published Next Week. 
ACROSS THE SAHARA. 


From Tripoli to Bornu. 

By HANNS VISCHER, 
Political Service, Northern Nigeria. 
With Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


VOLUME II. 
A CENTURY OF EMPIRE 
(1801-1900). 


BY THE 
Right. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., 
Author of ‘ The Life of Wellington,’ &. 
With Photogravure Portraits, about 400 pages. 

14s. net each vol. [7'0 be completed in 3 vols, 

Daily Telegraph,.—* Sir Herbert Maxwell, while embark- 

ing upon a literary task of great subtlety and elaboration, 

has made a fine and critical beginning, and, if the remain- 

ing volumes equal the first in breadth and vivacity, this 

work will be one of the most suggestive essays in contem- 

porary history that have been accomplished in our own 
time.” 








M.A. 





Now ready at all Deshealiors and Ubraries. 
A SUMMER ON 
THE CANADIAN PRAIRIE. 


By GEORGINA BINNIE CLARK. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8ve, 6s, 


This is a genial and breezy account of how two young 
English ladies went out to Canada and joined their brother, 
who, with another young Englishman, had taken up a 

rant of land in the North-West and was trying to convert 
it intoa farm. The story is ‘told like a novel,” but it is 
obviously founded very closely on facts, and is realistic in 
the best sense of the word—a piece of actual everyday life. 


AN ENGLISH STUDENT'S 
WANDER-YEAR IN AMERICA 


By A. G. BOWDEN-SMITH. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The author of this book has made a study of an aspect of 
American life which will be novel to most English readers. 
She was fortunate enough to be able to visit representative 
specimens of Mate variety of higher educational centre. 
Miss Bowden-Smith is herself an educational expert in a 
very real sense, and readers of her comprehensive and 
sympathetic survey will feel that they have gained a quite 
new insight into the character of the American people. 


A HISTORY OF 
THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 


By E. W. MORRIS, 
: Secretary of the London Hospital. 
With 16 es of Illustrations and several Plans. 
rge crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


MISS LOANE'S NEW BOOK. 
NEIGHBOURS AND FRIENDS. 


By M. LOANE, 
Author of ‘ An Englishman’s Castle,’ ‘ The Queen’s Poor.’ 
Jloth, 6 


» O8. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘* Miss Loane’s information is fresh and 
direct, and she never fails to be interesting. She could not 


be dull if she were to try, and although she gives us suc- 
cessive books on social problems, viewed humanly, she does 
not repeat herself.” 


London : P 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43, Maddox St., W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 
THROUGH AFRO-AMERICA., An English Reading of the Race Problem. By Witu1am Arcuer. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready 


Whatever the point of view, it cannot but be admitted that social adjustment is one of the two or three most urgent problems of the near future, and 
this is the subject of Mr. Archer’s book. In order to get into touch with the facts of the problem as it presents itself in Afro-America, Mr. Archer travelled 
those parts of the two continents mostly affected by the question, embracing New York, Washington, Memphis, New Orleans, Charleston, Florida, Cuba 
Jamaica, Panama, Cartagena, Trinidad, and in his book has set down his impressions and conclusions. The book is dedicated to “ H. G. Wells, with whom I 
so rarely disagree that, when I do, I must needs write a book about it.” ‘ 


FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
THE PASSIONS OF THE FRENCH ROMANTICS. By Francis Grissxe, Author of 


‘ Chateaubriand and His Court of Women,’ ‘ George Sand and Her Lovers,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 158, net. [Shorti 

Mr. Francis Gribble, who has made for himself the position of England’s authority on the love affairs of the French writers who were responsibl a 
what is known as the Romantic movement across the Channel, tells in this book the story of the lives of those who created this movement He ,s to 
criticize these experiments in life and literature or make apologies for them ; he simply tells their story with the assurance that there is nothing ae ral 
in one’s curiosity to know whether they failed or succeeded. The greater part of the material upon which he has based his book has only De 
made accessible in French. Here it is brought together, to help students to take a synoptic view of it, and to consider for themselves whether—or ho’ f = 
the Romantics really served the cause of the liberty of the human spirit by that anarchism in their amours which was their common characteristic. The 
volume will be well illustrated. c. e 
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RENE DOUMIC. 
GEORGE SAND: Some Aspects of her Life and Writings. By René Dovumic, 


Author of ‘Studies in French Literature,’ ‘Men and Manners of the Nineteenth Century,’ &c. Translated by ALYS HA - 
Portraits and Facsimile. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 7 . ue 
This finely sensitive exercise in creative criticism first took the form of a series of lectures, delivered before the Société des Conférences, in Pari 
during the course of last year. M. René Doumic, of the Académie Frangaise, is peculiarly qualified to estimate the work, and to interpret the life of thin 
diverse and elusive genius, and his study will be found to be full of subtlety and sympathetic intuition. There are several portraits of interest, some of eas 
of a rare order. 


ALAN MACKINNON. 
THE OXFORD AMATEURS. A History of the Drama in Oxford. By Atan Mackinnon. With 


upwards of 100 Illustrations, Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. Sia Mien 

This year marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment of the Drama at Oxford, and the time seems ripe, therefore, for a histo ee th 
Oxford stage, from its first struggles for existence to its universal acceptance at the present day. Oxford has been a great recruitin nt 4 fo a 
rofessional stage, and among these lively records will be found the story of the first stage appearances of Mr. F. R. Benson, Mr aotine Be 1 the 
itr Holman Clark, Mr. H. B. Irving, and many other well-known popular favourites. The book is profusely illustrated, and no such collection an 
graphs of amateur acting has ever before been issued. The record is brought down to date, and includes details of the most recent revivals. eine 


THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 
EXTINCT MONSTERS and CREATURES OF OTHER DAYS. By Rev. H. N. 


HUTCHINSON. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [In the press 
Mr. Hutchinson’s two well-known books on Popular Paleontology, entitled ‘Extinct Monsters’ and ‘Creatures of Other Days,’ have become al 
classic in their appeal. Published at different periods, they have already run through several editions, and as the demand for them is still sae 
Mr. Hutchinson has combined the two volumes into one book, a in many places, and adding much newly gathered information. Mr Sentelioonn 
is recognized as the authority on the subject, not only for his scientific knowledge, but also for the gift he possesses of popular exposition The volum will 
have several new illustrations. F — 


LADY GROVE. 
ON FADS. By Lavy Grove, Author of ‘Social Solecisms,’ ‘The Social Fetish,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 


5s. net. 
Lady Grove is known, wherever art and wisdom are appreciated, as one of the keenest contemporary observers of men and manners. In this bri ht 
and penetrating volume she puts a light finger upon many foibles of modern life, points out some weaknesses, and laughs away a few affectations. Her ta 
overflows with good sense, and ridicules without lampooning. ‘ P 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS BY NOTABLE WRITERS. 
E. TEMPLE THURSTON. J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND. 


THE SECRET OF ENOC q 
THE GREATEST WISH IN THE WORLD. ay 2 & Ranh ace, H SEAL. 


by r. TEMPLE THURSTON, i a is Author of ‘ The House of the Soul,’ &c. [In April 
uthor of ‘The City of Beautiful Nonsense,’ &c. [March 4. VINCENT BROWN ) 


THE GLORY AND T ABYSS 
ARNOLD BENNETT. By VINCENT BROWN, me ADEN, 


Author of ‘A Magdalen’s Husband,’ ‘The Screen,’‘ The Fashionable 


HELEN WITH THE HIGH HAND. Christians,’ &c. [In April. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT, STELLA M. DURING. 


Author of ‘ The Old Wives’ Tale,’ ‘ The Glimpse,’ &c. {In March. THE END OF THE R AINBOW 
By STELLA M. DURING, ; 
DESMOND COKE. Author of ‘ Love’s Privilege,’ ‘ Disinherited,’ &c. [ Ready. 
BEAUTY FOR ASHES: A Comedy of Caste. Were Cal ee or THE SUN 


By DESMOND COKE, } By ROGER POCOCK, 
Author of ‘ The Bending of a Twig,’ ‘The Golden Key,’ &c. [Ready. | Author of ‘The Dragon Slayer,’ &c. (In March 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep. 
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Blackie & Son’s New & Forthcoming Books 





JAPAN IN WORLD POLITICS 


A Study in International Dynamics 
By HENRY DYER, CE. M.A. D.Se. 


Emeritus Professor, Imperial University of Tokyo; formerly Principal of and 


Professor of Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokyo | 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 
‘*The work of a high authority.” —7imes. 
‘* A thoughtful, well-informed, and clearly reasoned book.” —Scotsman. 
‘‘ Dr. Dyer writes with a full sense of responsibility, and weighs well the 


opinions he vouchsafes.”—Literary World. | 
‘From beginning to end the book is a thorough and careful analysis of | 


Eastern peoples—their history, their manners, and their politics. It is a 
masterpiece Ahuile up on practical knowledge and long experience.” — G/obe. 


A JOURNAL FROM JAPAN 
By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Sc. Ph.D. F.L.S. 
Illustrated. Demy S8vo, 7s. 6d. net 

An informal record of impressions during an eighteen-months’ sojourn in 
Japan, written for the benefit of a circle of friends at home, and now pub- 
lished at their request. The author went out under the patronage of the 
Royal Society to study the fossils of Japan, and in the course of her scientific 
work there came into contact with all ranks of Japanese society, and 
travelled alone in many little-known parts of the country. In these racy 
pages will be found a vivid picture of Japan as it presents itself from day to 
day to a keen and sympathetic observer. [Shortly. 


ANCIENT PLANTS 


Being a Simple Account of the Past Vegetation of the Earth and 
the Recent Important Discoveries made in this Realm of Nature 
Study 
By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Sc. Ph.D. F.L.S., 

Lecturer in Fossil Botany, Manchester University, Author of ‘The Study of 
Plant Life for Young People’ 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. net 


This book has been written for the double purpose of presenting the new | 


and wider aspects of Fossil Botany due to recent discovery, and at the same 
time providing a general survey of the subject as it is known to-day. 
Hitherto there has been no book in the English language in which the results 
of recent research were made available to the ordinary student of botany and 
the — reader, and the many notable discoveries in Fossil Botany which 
the 

importance of this study. 


THE STONE AGES 
IN NORTH BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
By the Rev. FREDERICK SMITH. 
With an Introduction by Prof. A. H. KEANE, LL.D. F.R.G.S. 


[Shortly. 


illustrated by over 500 Drawings of Typical Specimens | 


Demy 8vo, 16s. net 


** A work which has made its mark on anthropology, and has produced a 
record of it which cannot escape the attention of those who have been 
devoting study to the origin and progress of the man of the early stone age.” 

Scotsman, 

‘*Every student of Paleolithic and Neolithic man will feel bound to 
have so important a book on his shelves.” —Atheneum. 

‘“‘The book is of importance to anthropologists and of interest to 
geologists, but is deserving of a welcome from the general reader because of 
its undoubted fascination.” — Birmingham Post. 


FUEL AND REFRACTORY MATERIALS 


By A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.I.C. F.C.S., 
Emeritus Professor of Metallurgy in the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College, 
In Collaboration with THOMAS GRAY, D.Sc. Ph.D., 
Professor of Technical Chemistry, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College. 
And JOHN S. G. PRIMROSE, A.G.T.C. A.I.M.M. 
Lecturer on General Metallurgy, “cal ow and West of Scotland Technical 
ege 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net 
Considerable additions have been made to the chapters dealing with | 
Coke-ovens, Gas-producers, and Pyrometry, giving details of the most | 
important recent developments in these sections. riptions of modern | 
forms of plant and apparatus used replace older types mentioned in former | 
editions, and the whole book has been carefully revised and a full index 
appended. 


Second Edition. 


| 
| 


ast few years have witnessed have added greatly to the interest and | 


A NEW SHAKESPEAREAN 
DICTIONARY 
By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, M.A. LL.B. 
Fcap. 4to, 356 pp., cloth, gilt top, 9s. net 

| To the student of Shakespeare and of the English language this new 
| Shakespearean dictionary will prove of great value. Each word is clearly 
| explained in its several meanings, with illustrative quotations printed 
| in full. [ Shortly. 


CAUSAL GEOLOGY 


By E. H. L. SCHWARZ, A.R.C.S. F.G.S. 
Professor of Geology at the Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, 
South Africa; Late Geologist to the 
Geological Commission of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope 


illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 

This work is an important contribution to the science of geology, and 
particularly to the discussion of the Planetismal Hypothesis of Prof. T. ©. 
Chamberlin. The author re-examines many of the fundamental! facts and 
principles of geology, with a view to a general statement of the readjust- 
ments of our outlook necessitated by the new hypothesis. 

The work is thus shown to be an independent contribution to the study 
of the subject, and as such is entitled to the careful attention of all students 
of geology. [ Shortly. 


HANDBOOK OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 


By A. G. A. STREET, Lieut. R.N. 
Superintendent of Physical Training to the School Board of Glasgow, 
Lecturer in Physical Training to the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Provincial Committee for the Training of Teachers, 
And V. E. GOODERSON, 
| Assistant Superintendent of Physical Training to the School Board of Glasgow. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 
This book is a complete guide to the principles and practice of Physical 
Drill. It is based upon the system of Swedish drill employed in the navy. 
| Full instructions are given for each set of exercises, and the physiological 
purpose of each movement of the drill is made clear. The book is the result 
of Jong experience in teaching, and contains programmes of exercises suited 


| to various ages. [ Shortly. 
FOOD INSPECTION 

A Practical Handbook 

| By HUGH A. MACEWEN, M.B. Ch.B.(Glas.), D.P.H.(Lond.), D.P.H.(Camb.) 


Assistant Medical Officer of Health for Cumberland; late Resident 
| Physician, Belvidere Fever Hospital, Glasgow; late Lecturer on Hygiene, 
| Cooper Medical College, San Francisco 


| 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 5s. net 


‘* This work is everything that it professes to be..... Dr. Macewen is to 


| be congratulated on the success with which he has accomplished his task...... 
| From beginning to end the book shows that its author is thoroughly 
| acquainted with his subject, and that his knowledge has been acquired by 
| practical observation, alike in this country, in Germany, and in the packing- 
| houses of Chicago.”—Glasgow Herald. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF LANGUAGE 


By T. G. TUCKER, 
Litt. D.(Camb.), Hon. Litt. D.(Dublin), 
Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net 
A new treatise which gathers together the results of the great amount of 
| philological work that the last quarter of a century has produced. It is 
intended to fulfil to-day the purpose which was served in its time by Max 
Miiller’s ‘Science of Language.’ 


LANDMARKS IN 
ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. 

Sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Master of the Modern Side in 
Harrow School, Author of ‘A Brief Survey of British History,’ &c. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

368 pages, 5s. [ Shortly. 








London : 


BLACKIE & SON, Lid., 


Old Bailey, E.C. 
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C O N STA BLE & © O. Newly discovered Documents NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
RE Laker Ratteiniet b ing 
pak pee eras Published to-day by Messrs. 


THE MEMORIAL EDITION OF 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


Demy 8vo. In 27 volumes. Each with Illus- 
trations in Photogravure. Price 7s. 6d. net per 
volume. The Edition limited to 1,500 copies. 
Subscriptions taken for sets only. 

The publication of this important edition of Mr. 
Meredith’s Complete Works will be concluded 
during 1910. The publishers have made every 
effort to make this the definitive edition. It con- 
tains nineteen chapters of Celt and Saxon, an 
unfinished novel, besides numerous poems and 
prose pieces never before printed. One volume 
will be devoted to the alterations made by the 
author in the text of his writings. A specially 
attractive feature will consist of about 60 Illustra- 
tions in Photogravure. 


A detailed Prospectus with Specimen Pages 
on application. 


EIGHT VOLUMES NOW READY. 
POEMS WRITTEN IN EARLY YOUTH 
BY GEORGE MEREDITH, INCLUDING 


POEMS, 1851. 


Poems omitted from the later editions of ‘Modern 
Love’ and Scattered Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE CLASSICAL MORALISTS. 


Selections from the Great Authors in the History of 
Ethics from Socrates to Martineau. Compiled by 
BENJAMIN RAND, Ph.D., Editor of ‘Modern 
Classical Philosophers.’ Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE STATE 


PAPERS OF THE GOVERNORS 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Edited by G. W. FORREST, C.LE., Ex-Director of 
Records Government of India. Vols. I. and IL. 
WARREN HASTINGS. With Portrait and Map. 
21s. net. 


DIPLOMATIC MEMOIRS. 


By JOHN W. FOSTER, Author of ‘The Practice of 
Diplomacy,’ &c. 2 vols. illustrated. Demy 8vo, 24s. net. 


SIMPLE JEWELLERY. 


A Practical Handbook for the use of Craftsmen, 


Designers, Students, and Teachers. By R. LL. B. 
RATHBONE. Fully illustrated, Extra crown 8vo, 
68. net. 


PREVENTABLE DISEASES. 


By Dr. WOODS HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


HINTS FOR LOVERS. 


By ARNOLD HAULTAIN. Crown Svo, parchment, 
gilt, 4s. 6d. net; also in velvet persian, yapp edges, 
boxed, 6s. net. 


FARMING IT. 
By HENRY A. SHUTE, Author of ‘The Real Diary 
of a Real Boy,’ &c. With Illustrations and Cover 
Design by REGINALD BIRCH. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
WHY AMERICAN MARRIAGES FAIL. 


By A. A. ROGERS. Decorated Title. Crown 8vo, 
48. 6d. net. 


INDIA AND THE TARIFF PROBLEM. 


By H. B. LEES SMITH, M.P.. Lecturer to the London 
my of Economics and Political Science. Crown 8vo, 
‘ + Net. 





CONSTABLE & COMPANY Lrp 
10 Orange Street London W.C. 





SHAKESPEARE’S 
SIGNATURE. 


The discovery of a new Shake- 
speare Signature and contem- 
porary documents’ throwing 
direct light on the personality 
and life of Shakespeare is de- 
scribed in the March number of 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE by 
Prof. C. W. WALLACE, Ph.D., 
whose lengthy researches have 
been rewarded by this remark- 
able success. Besides giving us 
the new signature (only five 
other undisputed signatures are 
known), the documents enable 
us to locate his London residence 
and environment, and to under- 
stand his knowledge of foreign 
places, people, and languages. 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


EMPRESS EUGENIE, 1870-1910. 
Demy 8vo, illus. 7s. 6d. net. EDWARD LEGGE. 


An intimate and authoritative life, containing important 
material from the pen of Napoleon III. himself. (March. 


THE VALOUR OF IGNORANCE. 
Demy 8vo, Maps,'&c., 7s. 6d. net. Gen. HOMER LEA. 


‘*Shows how surely desolation will strike the nation 
whose wealth and luxury stand in inverse ratio to its 
military strength.”—Times, 


MODERN SOCIALISM. 
Speeches, Writings, and Programmes, 
Paper, ls. net; cloth, 2s. net. Newly Revised Edition. 


R. C. K. ENSOR. 


“Quite the most satisfactory volume explanatory of what 
Socialism is.”"—New Age. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN 
COLORADO. 


7s. 6d. net. H. M. SUMNER, Ph.D. 


Gives a reliable answer to every question regarding the 
actual working of Woman Suffrage. 


CRETE; the Forerunner of Greece. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
Cc. H. HAWES, M.A., and H. BOYD HAWES, M.A, 
(Harper's Library of Living Thought.) 

“The wondrous story of a great civilization which 
flourished before Abraham was born, and left a memory of 
itself behind in the Arts of Ancient Greece.” 

Evening Standard. 





HARPER'S 
HANDY BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
6s. Illus, A. P. PaRret. 


Covers a wide range of interests, from needlework to 
physical culture. 


NEW FICTION 
LOST BORDERS. Illus. 3s. 6d. Mary Avstty. 
OPTIONS. Illus. 6s. O. Henry. 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF ABOY. Illus. 6s. 


JOSEPHINE DASKAM Bacon. 


MARY CARY. Illus. 3s. 6d. K. L. Bosnur. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 





STANLEY PAUL include 
QUAKER ROBINS, by 
WILFRID L. RANDELL, 
TUMULT, «a _ Wessex 
Romance, by WILKINSON 
SHERREN, and A LADY 
OF FRANCE, an absorbing 
Romance of Medieval Paris, by 
B. SYMONS. 


Published last week :— 


“AS REFRESHING AS 
‘ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.’” 


EDWARD AND I AND 
MRS. HONEYBUN. 


By KATE HORN, Author of ‘Ships of Desire.’ 
EARLY OPINIONS. (Second Edition.) 


‘*The story is charming, and since ‘ Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden’ I have read nothing that has refreshed 
me more. The surroundings and atmosphere are cleverly 
and beautifully suggested.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

“A delightful and lover-like young couple. 
genial tale.”—T'imes. 

*“One would have to search long and travel far before 
running across two such happy, and we might add delight- 
ful, mortals as the Edward and I of this sparkling and 
pleasant — The story has a pure and refreshing effect 
upon the reader. A thoroughly enjoyable book.” 

Academy. 

“‘We heartily recommend this particularly fresh and 
a story, Written in spontaneous and cheerful style. 

e gaiety and humour will be enjoyed by every one, but 
particularly by any one ill or depressed. It is light enough 
and bright enough to cheer the grimmest invalid.” 

Church Family Newspaper 


SECOND EDITION AT PRESS. 


PRETTY BARBARA. 
By ANTHONY DYLLINGTON. 
“Anthony Dyllington is steadily working his way to the 
front rank of novelists.” —Outlook. 


‘* An ingenious novel, full of romantic incident.” 
Academy. 


A WILL IN A. WELL. 
By E. EVERETT GREEN. 
“‘ Acharming romance, which is particularly fascinating, 


and contains all the charm of style and narration for which 
this author is noted.”—Liverpool Dailu Post 


A very 


ABC OF COLLECTING OLD 
ENGLISH POTTERY. 


By J. F. BLACKER. 
With over 400 Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 5s. net. 
A remarkable volume for the sum of tive shillings, 


READY NEXT WEEK. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PERFIDIOUS WELSHMAN, 
““DRAIG GLAS.” 


Should be specially welcomed by readers of Mr. T. W. H. 
Crosland’s well-known book, ‘ The Unspeakable Scot.’ 


SECOND LARGE EDITION CALLED FOR OF THE 
BRILLIANT VOLUME OF MEMOIRS. 
THE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE. 
By FRANK HAMEL. 
Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
‘The author is a lively memoir writer who has already, 


like many others, found in French history an abundant 
supply of bait wherewith to lure a greedy public.”—Times, 


NEW SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT LIST now ready. 
It contains a description of over 100 New 
Books to be issued within the next few months. 
Post free to any address in the world. 





STANLEY PAUL & CO. Clifford’s Inn, London. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 





LORD KELVIN. 
The Life of William Thomson, 


Baron Kelvin of Largs. By Silvanus 
P. Thompson. With Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 

History of English Poetry. 

By William John Courthope, C.B. M.A. D. Litt. 
LL.D. Vol. VI. The Romantic Movement in 
English Poetry ; Effects of the French Revolu- 
tion. 8vo, 1os. net. 

x «” Previously published: Vols. I.-V., tos. net each. 





Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and 


their Background. By Prof. M. W. 
MacCallum, | M.A. LL.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Gates of India. Being an Historical 
Narrative. By Col. Sir Thomas Holdich, 
K.C.M.G. K.GLE. C.B. D.Sc. With Maps 
and Plans. 8vo, ros. net. 





Papuan Fairy Tales. By Annie Ker. 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
These ancient tales, of which no written record 
exists, were collected by the author during nine years’ 
residence > among the native tribes. _ 


The Human Cobweb.  ByB. L. Putnam 
Weale, Author of ‘The Forbidden Boundary,’ 

&c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
A romance of Peking after the seizure of Port 
Arthur by the Russians and Kiaochow by Germany. 





Dionysius of Halicarnassus on 
Literary Composition. Being the 


Greek Text of the ‘De Compositione Verborum.’ 
Edited, with Introduction, Translation, Notes, 
Glossary, and Appendices, by Prof. W. 
Rhys Roberts, Litt.D. 8vo, Ios. net. 
[Classical Library. 





ANTI MIA®S. An Essay in Isometry. By R. J. 
Walker. 2 vols. S8vo, 215. net. 





Physical Science in the Time of 


Nero. Being a Translation of the ‘ Quzestiones 
Naturales’ of Seneca. By John Clarke, M.A. 
With Notes on the Treatise by Sir Archibald 
Geikie, K.C.B. D.C.L., &c. 8vo, ros. net. 





The Synoptic Gospels. Edited, with 
an Intreduction and a Commentary, by C. G. 
Montefiore ; together with a Series of Additional 
Notes by I. Abrahams. In 3 vols. Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo, 18s. net. 





The Common Sense of Political 


Economy. _ Including a Study of the Human 
Basis of Economic Law. By Philip H. Wick- 
steed, M.A. With Diagrams. 8vo, 14s. net. 


The Faith and Modern Thought. 


Six Lectures. By William Temple, Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. With an Introduction 
by Prof. Michael Sadler. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Law and the Prophets; 


or, the Revelation of Jehovah in Hebrew History 
from the Earliest Times to the Capture of 
Jerusalem by Titus. Being the work entitled 
‘Jéhovah,’ by Prof. Westphal, of Montauban. 
Translated and Adapted by Clement du Pontet, 
M.A. With a Foreword by the Bishop of Win- 
__ chester. With Maps. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


to the Social 


An Introduction to the Study of 
By Dr. F. G. Peabody. Crown 








The Approach 


Question. 
Social Ethics. 
_ 8vo, 55. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., London, 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 
LIST. 


EAST LONDON YISIONS. 
By O’DERMID W. LAWLER. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
([nland postage 4d.) 

In this book the author describes his early life as 
an East Ender born and bred. In many parts 
founded on fact, the book aims at showing the gradual 
revelation of the high and essential things of Life to 
a poetic youth, by experience of want, by excellent 
humble teachers, and by vision. The author's work 
is far from being conventional either in substance or 
in treatment, but its deep note is an insistence on the 
simpler and perennial truths of the Christian 
religion, rediscovered and restated. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
CHARACTER OF CHRIST TO NON- 
CHRISTIAN RACES: an Apology for 
Christian Missions. 

By the Rev. Canon C. H. ROBINSON, M.A., Editorial 


Secretary of the ——, for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. (Inland postaye 4d.) 


NEW BOOK BY MR. & MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 
ENGLISH POOR LAW POLICY. 


By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 
“The reform of the Poor i is one of the most insistent 
social problems of ourtime. The book should be carefully 
read and studied alike by politicians and humanists.” 
Daily Express. 


THE LAST YEARS OF THE 
PROTECTORATE, 1656-1658. 


By CHARLES HARDING FIRTH, M.A. LL.D., Regius 

Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 

With 3 Plans, 2 vols. 8vo, 248. net. (Inland postage 7d.) 

“ Professor Firth undertook this work at the express 

wish of Dr. Gardiner, and it could not have been in better 

hands than those of the Oxford Regius Professor of Modern 
History.”—Contemporary 


THE ELECTRESS SOPHIA AND THE 
HANOVERIAN SUCCESSION. 


By ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D. Master 
of Peterhouse. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. n et. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
“The handiest and most compendious account of a period 
of great importance in the history of England, and is, 
besides, noteworthy for the broad scholarship and sanity 
with which it is written.” ’—Morning Post, 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 1 

sion of Ideas and Assist in Literar’ as, > 

| Sa pa MARK ROGET, M.D. F. ‘4 cnlarged ont 
ge partly from the Author's Notes, and with a 

full Index, by JOHN LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8vo, 

98. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. 


By ANDREW LANG. THIRD EDITION. Crown 





8vo, 58. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
Contents. ey Introductory Chapter. 2. Science and 
“Miracles.” 3. Anthropology and Religion. 4. ‘‘ Openin 


the Gates of Distance.” 5. Crystal Visions, Savage an 
Civilised. 6. Anthropology and Hallucinations. 7. De- 
moniacal Possession. 8. Fetishism and Spiritualism. 
9. Evolution of the Idea of God. 10. High Gods of Low 

s. 11. Supreme Gods not necessarily developed out 
of “Spirits.” 12. Savage Supreme Beings. 13. More 
Savage Supreme Beings. 14. Ahone, Ti-ra-wd, Na-pi, 
Pachacamac, Tui Laga, Taa-Roa. 15. The hy» Degenera- 


tion Theory. 16. Theories of Jehovah. . Conclusion. 
Appendices: A. Oppositions of Science. B. The Polter- 
geist and his Explainers. C. Crystal-gazing. D. Chiefs in 


Australia.—Index. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF. 


ay | Notes Introductory to the Study of Theo 
By the Right Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BALYOL 
M.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


BUDDHISM, PRIMITIVE AND PRE- 
SENT, IN MAGADHA AND IN CEYLON. 


By REGINALD STEPHEN > cree D.D., 
Bishop of Calcutta. S8vo, 10s. 6d. n 
U raland postage 6d.) 


HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS 
SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. 


By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 
(Unland postage 6d.) 


Abridged Edition in one volume, 10s, 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





PHILLIMORE & CO. 


——— 
NOW READY. 


COUNTY PEDIGREES 


EDITED BY 
W. P. W. PHILLIMORE, M.A. B.C.L. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Parts I. and II., each 80 pages, 5s. net, contain 
the following Pedigrees :—Duke of Portland; 
Gregory, Dean of St. Paul’s ; Wadsworth ; Paget, 
Bart.; Sanday Bradshaw; Fellows; Dimock ; 
Ashwell; Nesbitt ; Wilcockson ; Thompson; En- 
field; Bonsor; Booker; Hancock; Beecroft; 
Blagg; Lord Lieutenants, and Sheriffs of Notts, 
Mayors of Nottingham. 

Illustrated with 128 Portraits, Arms, Views, 
Facsimiles, Tombstones, Tablets, and Signatures. 

Part III. ready immediately, will contain 
upwards of 100 pages and the following Pedigrees ; 
Earl Manvers, Masters, Chaworth, Grundy, Cade, 
Bayley, Huskinson, Munk, Warwick, also nearly 
100 Illustrations. 

Part IV. in preparation will have full Index, 

Other Counties in preparation, for which the 
Editor will be glad to receive Pedigrees, are: 
London, Shropshire, Gloucestershire, Lincolnshire, 
Derbyshire and Leicestershire. Others are in 
course of arrangement. 

The Edition is limited to 500 copies, and will 
not be remaindered. Printed in 4to on permanent 
plate paper. Binding Cases will be provided. 

A Prospectus, with Blank Form will be sent on 
application to the Publishers. A Specimen Part 
will be sent on receipt of 5s. On completion of 
each volume the price of Parts will be raised to 6s. 


PHILLIMORE’S 
PARISH REGISTER SERIES. 


Price each vol. 10s. 6d. net, for Subscribers only. 


Nearly 150 volumes issued or in press, com- 
prising 27 Counties and nearly 1,000 Parishes. 


Catalogues sent on application. 


THE FAMILY RECORDER. 
By Sir WILLIAM BULL, M.P. 


Folio, price 7s. 6d. net; by post, 8s. 
A Volume of Blank Forms for Family History. 


Prospectus on application. 


IRISH WILL CALENDARS. 


Vol. I. now ready. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


Contains Wills of Ossory, Leighlin, Ferns, 
Kildare, from commencement to 1800. 


HERALDS’ COLLEGE AND 
COATS OF ARMS, 
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Essays on some Biblical Questions of the 
Day. By Members of the University 
of Cambridge. Edited by H. Barclay 
Swete. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tus is a remarkable book, and ought 
to attract the attention of all who are 
interested in the Bible. It consists of 
sixteen essays by Cambridge men dealing 
with the questions that agitate this age 
in regard to the history, criticism, and 
matter of the Old and New Testament. 
Ten of the writers are Professors or 
Lecturers in the University; the other 
six are Fellows or have been students. 
The book is thus a product of the Uni- 
versity : it reflects the highest credit on 
its school of theology, and places that 
school in the foremost rank of the theo- 
logians of the day. Each writer has taken 
up a subject which he has mastered, and 
all are animated by the right spirit of 
investigation, an ardent love of truth and 
sincerity, and great candour. They are 
generally free from extreme views, and 
give an idea of the present state of 
theological opinion such as can be found 
nowhere else in so small a compass. 


The first essay is by Mr. A. A. Bevan, 
and treats of ‘ Historical Methods in the 
Old Testament.’ He brings his wide and 
thorough knowledge of Arabic literature 
to bear specially on the problem pre- 
sented by the relation of the books of 





Chronicles to those of Samuel and Kings. 
He states in regard to the method of 
the writers of these books :— 


“That method has two marked character- 
istics, the practice of borrowing passages 
wholesale from older books, and the practice 
of freely altering, abridging, or expanding 
o=. passages whenever it appeared desir- 
able. 


He says of the Arabic historians :— 


** Even the soberest and most conscientious 
of these historians often relate as facts things 
which, from our point of view, belong to the 
domain of pure imagination....In like 
manner supernatural agencies are not infre- 
quently introduced.” 


He finds an exact parallel to these 
features in the historians of the Old 
Testament, and points out the advantages 
of comparative historical studies :— 


“Tt will appear evident that for the 
elucidation of the historical portions of 
the Old Testament the comparative study 
of the two literatures is of inestimable 
value.” 


The article is ably written and convincing. 


The next essay, by the Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns, is on ‘The Influence of Babylonian 
Mythology upon the Old Testament.’ 
It is full of valuable information in 
regard to the civilization, inscriptions, 
and literature of Babylonia, which 
were long antecedent to those of the 
Hebrews. He draws special attention 
to Mr. L. W. King’s ‘The Seven Tablets 
of Creation,’ and compares them with the 
narrative of the Creation in Genesis. His 
conclusion is thus stated :— 


** Indeed, the literary remains of Babylonia 
are so greatly more ancient, that unless all 
intercourse between the nations had been 
cut off, the Hebrew version can neither 
have arisen independently nor been derived 
from an earlier source, except through 
Babylonian agency.”* 


The third essay is by Mr. Stanley 
A. Cook, and is entitled ‘The Present 
Stage of Old Testament Research.’ It 
contains a full, accurate, and clear record 
of the subject since 1880, with a short 
preliminary notice of the position of De 
Wette (1805-7). The works of the theo- 
logians who have taken part in the move- 
ment are criticized with great impartiality, 
and the results of their inquiries weighed 
with much judgment. The paper deserves 
the highest praise. 


Prof. Kennett follows with the history 
of the Jewish Church from Nebuchad- 
nezzar to Alexander the Great. There are 
great gaps in the history to fill, and vague 
and contradictory passages in the docu- 
ments which must be considered; there 
are obscurities at every point; but the 
author has faced all these perplexing 
problems, and framed a history exceedingly 
interesting, and as likely to be true as 
anything yet presented to the public. 


The next essay, by Prof. W. E. Barnes, 
treats of a subject requiring different 
ability — ‘The Interpretation of the 
Psalms.’ He explains the present position 





of inquiry into the authorship of the 
Psalms :— 


** At the present day we cannot attribute, 
as our forefathers did, even a moiety of the 
Psalms (seventy-three according to the 
Hebrew titles) to the single hand of David. 
The Psalter is not even a single Collection, 
but rather a collection of Collections.” 


We think that he is right in his main con- 
tention that the attempts to identify 
persons and events mentioned in the 
Psalms with historical persons and events 
are futile. ‘‘In short,’ he says, “‘ any 
close examination of the text of particular 
Psalms warns us against making history 
our chief guide in the work of interpre- 
tation.” We think, however, that he 
becomes extreme in his treatment of 
the Forty-Fifth Psalm. It is not possible 
to identify the king mentioned there, but 
we do not consider that this circum- 
stance compels the conclusion that a 
religious, and not a secular, idea must be 
sought to explain the Psalm. 


The sixth essay, by Mr. Israel 
Abrahams, supplies excellent reasons 
why Rabbinic literature should be 


studied for the illustration of the New 
Testament. It is full of valuable infor- 
mation about the subject not easily 
to be got elsewhere. The Rabbinic 
scholar should, however, endeavour to be 
precise in his dates, or acknowledge that 
he does not know, for it makes a great 
difference whether the Rabbinic illustra- 
tions are anterior or posterior to Chris- 
tianity. 

In dealing with the eschatological idea 
in the Gospel, Prof. F. C. Burkitt holds 
that we should look to the fulfilment 
of the idea involved in the hopes held 
forth, and not to any particular form 
of the future, such as the Messianic 
kingdom or the millennium. Now the 
belief involved in all the prophecies is 
that there is a good time coming. He 
urges that 


“the Gospel is the great protest against 
the modern view that the really important 
thing is to be comfortable. The Comfort 
promised by the Gospel and the Comfort 
assured by modern inventions and appliances 
are as different as ideals can be.” 


‘** No doubt,” he says 


“ the pictures of the Kingdom drawn by the 
early Christians need profound modification 
before they fit the view of the universe 
and of the human race which the advance- 
ment of scientific and historical knowledge 
has now compelled us to hold.” 


He brings out the object of his essay in 
these words :— 


‘* What we do need to bear in mind, let 
me once more repeat, is that whatever our 
own duties in our own times may be, and 
whatever we may believe as to the stability 
of our present civilization, the Gospels were 
written in times and circumstances when the 
civilization men saw around them was not 
stable, and when men’s immediate duties 
were the duties of those who live in an 
unstable civilization. If we forget this 
when we study the Gospels, they become 
unreal for us and unmeaning.” 
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The essay is thoughtful, as well as grace- 
fully written. 


The eighth essay treats of ‘ Our Lord’s 
Use of the Old Testament.’ It is a 
minute study of the subject, and every- 
where shows sound scholarship, but 
it may produce an impression which 
the author, Dr. MecNeile, did not 
intend. He represents Jesus as a Jew to 
the end of His life, guided and directed 
by the Old Testament, and not propound- 
ing any doctrine which is not found there. 
Of course Jesus as a Jewish boy would 
commit a large portion of the Jewish 
Scriptures to memory, and the words of the 
books would continually rise to His mind. 
But it seems to us too much to say :— 


‘* The main elements in His teaching were 
not @ new and complete creation ; He found 
them all, in germ, in the sacred scriptures 
of Israel.” 


Dr. McNeile comes to this conclusion 
partly because he goes on the supposition 
that the Synoptics agree in presenting 
the same picture of Christ. If he had dealt 
with each Synoptic separately, he would 
probably have come to a different con- 
clusion. In the Gospel of St. Mark, 
the word ‘‘law”’ is not once mentioned, 
the attitude of Jesus to the Pharisaic 
ritual and religion exhibits profound 
originality, and His conception of what is 
true religion is far beyond anything 
to be met with in the Old Testament. 
Dr. MeNeile asserts that Christ was 
ignorant of the results of higher criticism 
and was in error about the books of the 
Old Testament :— 


** He spoke of Moses as the author of the 
Pentateuch ; He argued upon the basis of 
the tradition that David was the author of 
the Psalms....He stood, as man, at the 
intellectual standpoint of His day and 
country.” 


He furnishes us with this truly theological 
explanation :— 


‘““He therefore could not, because He 
would not, know such tacts with regard to the 
literary and historical problems of the Old 
Testament as have been discovered by modern 
scientific methods of research.” 


The next essay is by Prof. Inge. It is 
remarkably able, but proceeds on two 
notions which may be widely disputed. 
The first is that the Gospel of St. John is 
not historical. Dr. Inge says that it 
““does not pretend to conform to the 
modern standard of history or biography.” 
The restoration of Lazarus to life did not 
take place. The miracles “ are all acted 
parables.” The second notion is that the 
Gospel “marks the final severance be- 
tween Christianity and Messianism.” He 
speaks of ‘‘ the chief danger from within ” 
coming “from the disillusionment of the 
old Christian party at the non-arrival of 
the Parousia.”” And he says: ‘The 
Parousia remains, but only as an otiose 
feature in his (St. John’s) system, and is 
relegated to the distant future.” Dr. Inge 
has not pointed out any of his authorities 
for these statements. The Parousia is men- 
tioned in the Gospel itself in the clearest 
janguage: “The hour cometh, and now 





is, when the dead shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God ; and they that hear shall 
live” (v. 25). Then the nearness of the 
second coming is implied in the words 
“if he tarry till I come ”’ (xxi. 22). We 
think that Paley was justified in the 
opinion that the words in xvi. 16, “A 
little while, and ye behold me no more; 
and again a little while, and ye shall see 
me,” can scarcely have any other meaning. 
It has been suggested that v. 25 is an 
interpolation ; but the interpolator must 
have deemed it not inconsistent with 
the rest of the book. And if the verse is 
an interpolation, other verses essential 
to Prof. Inge’s ideas may also be so 
regarded. Dr. Inge supposes the Gospel 
to have been written about 100 a.p. What 
do we find in regard to the Messianic ideas 
in the period between 100 and 200 a.p. ? 
It is a fact that every important Christian 
writer of that period expresses his strong 
and ardent belief in the near coming of 
Christ. Dr. Inge might read over again 
with profit the last five chapters of the 
Fifth Book of Irenzus. 

The next article discusses the historical 
value of the Fourth Gospel. Much might 
have been said in favour of this. The 
narratives of the marriage feast, the healing 
of the blind man, and the raising of 
Lazarus are full of realistic touches which 
induce the reader to believe them; and 
the writer never hints in the slightest 
degree that he is relating not facts, but 
parables. The writer of the essay, 
however, Mr. Alan E. Brooke, is debarred 
from attempting a full defence. He has 
accepted the Parable theory to a large 
extent, and all that he attempts to prove 
is that there is some truth underlying the 
parables worth inquiring into. He is 
always vacillating, and suggesting some 
possible solution of the fact as fact, but 
never reaching certainty. It is, for all 
this, a very able essay. 

The next essay is entitled ‘ Jesus and 
Paul.’ Mr. Scott, the author of it, has 
studied the wide literature of the subject, 
but he, too, is hampered by his theological 
position. It is evident that he bases his 
own dogmatic beliefs on those of St. Paul. 
In other words, he holds that they are 
true. If they are true, then he argues with 
himself that they must have been the 
beliefs of Christ. He allows that appear- 
ances are against this, and that critics 
have pointed out divergences. But the 
divergences, according to Mr. Scott, are 
often seeming differences, and beneath 
them he can perceive a subtle and more 
real harmony. 

The writer of the next essay treats of the 
authorship of the six speeches ascribed 
to St. Paul in the Acts. In his pre- 
liminary remarks he notices the beliefs of 
St. Paul, and in the following words shows 
that he differs from the author of the 
previous essay :— 


“But it must have struck every reader 
of the New Testament who reads with his 
understanding as well as with faith, that the 
Christianity of Paul is in some important 
respects not only different from, but even 
contrasted with, the Christianity of the 
Synoptic writers.” 





The essay has the scholarship one expects 
from Prof. Percy Gardner; but he con- 
fesses that he is not certain of his con- 
clusions, and his estimate of the speeches is 
dependent on the Lucan authorship of 
Acts. Indeed, his method is of doubtful 
application, because it is not safe to claim 
identity of authorship of two _ books 
on the ground that the language and 
beliefs in them are similar. 


The next essayist, Mr. H. L. Jackson, 
has undertaken the task of explaining 
‘The Present State of the Synoptic 
Problem.’ He has brought together 
the opinions of nearly all the best 
critics who have discussed the subject, 
generally appending their names. His con- 
clusions are thus indicated : ** The present 
state of the Synoptic Problem has been 
described as chaotic. Toa certain extent 
the description must be allowed.” But 
he thinks that we ought to take a more 
hopeful view, and that certain results have 
been attained of considerable importance. 


‘New Testament Greek in the Light of 
Modern Discovery’ follows, by Mr. 
Moulton, who has already written much 
on this theme in his ‘ Prolegomena.’ He 
shows, as might have been expected, 
thorough knowledge of all the present 
aspects of his subject; but we think 
that as yet he has not made himself fully 
acquainted with what had been done 
before the unearthing of the papyri. 


A paper follows on ‘The History 
and Present State of New Testament 
Textual Criticism.’ It would be difficult 
to find elsewhere so clear and accurate 
a statement. We think Mr. Valentine- 
Richards is right, even in regard to 
the last phase of the textual criticism 
of the New Testament, when he 
states that he “cannot believe that 
von Soden’s main results will ever be 
substantiated.” But he has omitted one 
important feature of the question. In 
consequence of the discovery of passages 
from several classical authors among the 
papyri critics have come to the conclusion 
that the age of a MS. may be no guarantee 
for its accuracy, and that it is probable 
that most of the corruptions of a MS. may 
arise at the earlicst period of its existence. 
There are various reasons for this, 
especially in connexion with the New 
Testament. There is first the frailty of 
the material on which books were written. 
Then the transcribers of early times had 
no high standard of accuracy. 


The last essay in the book is by the 
editor, Prof. Swete, ‘ The Religious Value 
of the Bible.’ In it he tries to show that 
though we may know little or nothing of 
the authors of the books of the Bible, and 
though there may be many historical 
mistakes in them, this does not detract 
from the value of it. Its religious worth 
does not depend upon any decisions 
which may be reached by the higher 
criticism, but is proved by the experience 
of the religious life. The essay emphasizes 
the fact that Christianity is going through 
a great crisis. The present book is an 
exceedingly valuable memorial of that 
crisis. 
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The Victoria History of London. 
by W. Page, F.S.A. Vol. I. 
stable & Co.) 


THis volume is the first of four proposed 
to be devoted to a complete history of 
London. The great importance of the 
subject has led to a departure from the 
original plan of the Victoria County 
Histories by the addition of volumes 
treating London apart from either Middle- 
sex on the one hand or Surrey on the 
other. This scheme includes the district 
within the Bars of London, the borough 
of Southwark, and the ancient parish of 
Westminster. 


It may be remarked at the outset that 
the six hundred pages of this initial 
volume, generously illustrated with a 
variety of valuable drawings and plans, 
are on a scale never before attempted 
in any survey of the metropolis, ancient 
or modern. The three main points dis- 
cussed are Romano- British London, Anglo- 
Saxon remains, and the Ecclesiastical 
History 


Even experienced archeologists will be 
agreeably astonished at the amount of 
critically winnowed information here set 
forth as to the occupation of the metro- 
polis by our conquerors during the four 
centuries of their rule. This part of the 
volume is the joint work of Mr. R. A. 
Smith, Mr. H. B. Walters, and Mr. F. W. 
Reader. To the last-named has been 
entrusted the account of the Roman City 
Wall, which is treated in a detailed yet 
vivid fashion. This wall is still, in its frag- 
mentary and in the main hidden condition, 
the most definite survival of Roman 
London. Its circuit along the land side can 
be clearly traced from the Tower north- 
ward to Aldgate, thence to Bishopsgate, 
and along the street known as London 
Wall to Cripplegate. At this point, 
taking a westerly course, it passes through 
the old site of Christ’s Hospital to New- 
gate, and thence southwards to Ludgate. 
There is some doubt as to its exact course 
from Ludgate to the Thames, whilst its 
line along the south side, or river front, is 
entirely conjectural :— 


“Tt has been argued that there must have 
originally been a south wall, as it would 
have been ridiculous to protect the land side 
and to leave the river side open to attack. 
This argument might possess some weight 
if the popular notion that the City wall 
was not erected until late Roman times 
were correct. In the earlier days of the 
toman occupation their power at sea was 
supreme, and without fear from attack in 
this quarter the land side defence may have 
sufficed, just as we know it to have done 
in the Middle Ages. During the later 
Roman period, harassed by the constant 
incursions of the Saxons, a river defence was 
doubtless more necessary, and at this time 
the wall which has been noticed along 
Thames Street may have been erected. In 
this way could be explained the great 
difference of its structure from that of the 
wall surrounding London on its east, north, 
and west sides.”* 





The considerable repairs of these three 
sides of the great scheme of Roman 
walling which took place under Alfred, 
during the Norman days, and at intervals 
down to the mayoralty of Ralph Joceline, 
in 1477, when an important restoration of 
the line from Aldgate to Aldersgate took 
place, involving the rebuilding of the battle- 
ments in brick, chiefly consisted in the 
refacing (and not in the destruction) of the 
original material. 
stantial Roman masonry still remained 


coverings of later days. 
been stated by a leading authority on 
London history—and the opinion has been 
largely cited—that neither the date nor 
the occasion of the disappearance of the 
greater part of the ancient walls above 
ground is known, beyond the fact that their 
removal occurred somewhere about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Mr. 
Reader has, however, set this question 
at rest. The wall in its main features 
still continued to guard the City until 
1766, when the Commissioners of Sewers 
applied to Parliament for leave to break 
down this defence, which had stood for 
at least sixteen centuries, on the plea that 
its existence was detrimental to the health 
of the community by the obstruction of 
the free passage of air. 


The structure of this celebrated wall 
follows the plan usually adopted by the 
Romans bothin South Britain and through- 
out Gaul, namely, bands of stone bonded 
at intervals of about a yard with double 
or treble rows of tiles, the whole being set 
in a liberal amount of mortar of extreme 
hardness. The stone throughout is a 
hard limestone, with a ferruginous sand- 
stone for the plinth ; both of these mate- 
rials are believed by Mr. Reader to have 
been quarried from Kent. The tiles or 
flat bricks are of the usual character, 
close in texture, and averaging 17} in. 
long by about 12in. wide, and from 
1} in. to 2 in. thick. 

Upwards of four hundred pages are 
devoted to the ecclesiastical history of 
London, together with brief monographs 
on its wealth of religious houses of every 
kind and condition. A large number of 
sources of precise information have been 
utilized for the first time, with the result 
that much fresh light has been shed on 
the whole subject. The invaluable epis- 
copal registers of the see of London, the 
contents of which are in due course to be 
printed by the Canterbury and York 
Society, have been zealously searched ; 
they begin with Bishop Baldock, 1306-13, 
and are of particular value during the 
troubles and changes of the sixteenth 
century. 


Another, for the most part hitherto 
neglected, source of information on the 
later religious life of the City is to be found 
in the copious records of many of the City 
parishes, apart from the parish registers. 
Not a few of these—such as church- 
wardens’ accounts, books of record, or 
vestry minutes—go back to pre-Reforma- 
tion days. It will surprise many to be 
told that such records or accounts begin 


| Hubbard, 
| 1456 : 


at the following dates in the parishes 
named: St. Peter, Cheap, 1431; St. 
Margaret, Southwark, 1445; St. Andrew 
1454; St. Michael, Cornhill, 
All Hallows, London Wall, 1456 ; 
St. Margaret, Westminster, 1460; St. 


| Botolph, Aldersgate, 1466; St. Margaret 


| Patten, 


1470; St. Stephen, Walbrook, 


| 1474; St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 1525 ; and 


The solid core of sub- | 


more 

for t s bene: s cessive wr ; 3 - 
he most part beneath the successive | division into six heads, which deal respect- 

It has recently 


St. Alphage, London Wall, 1527. 
The ecclesiastical history is made all the 
precise, yet interesting, by sub- 


ively with the periods up to the Black 


| Death of 1348, from 1348 to 1521, from 
| 1521 to 1547, from 1547 to 1563, from 





| 1563 to 1666, and from 1666 up to the 


present day. There is also a fairly written 
summary respecting Nonconformity in 
London. 

Cartography has seldom been put to 
better use than in the four ecclesiastical 
maps of London which accompany the 
letterpress. The first of these is a sketch 
map designed to illustrate the sites and 
dedications of old London churches, and 
the possible origin of some parishes 
through the subdivision of older ones. 
The second map shows the ecclesiastical 
aspect of the City shortly before the 
Reformation ; the names and positions of 
the religious houses are set forth, in addi- 
tion to those of a hundred and three 
churches. The third map illustrates the 
ecclesiastical features of the City during 
the period between the Reformation and 
the Great Fire. Although the fine 
edifices attached to various religious 
houses had disappeared, there were a 
hundred and six churches still standing. 
The fourth of these maps sets forth the 
religious condition of the City about 1710, 
when the parish churches numbered 
seventy-one, and the various Noncon- 
formist places of worship, severally 
distinguished, reached a total of thirty- 
eight; there were also a Dutch church, two 
French churches, and a German Lutheran 
church. The fire of 1666 destroyed, or 
partly consumed, eighty-nine out of 
ninety-seven existing parish churches. 

Almost the whole of this ecclesiastical 
history is the creditable work of ladies 
who have distinguished themselves in the 
Oxford Honour Schools of Modern History 
or the Cambridge Historical Tripos, or 
who have graduated at London or St. 
Andrews. Chief amongst them are Miss 
Joyce Jeffries Davis, Miss E. Jeffries 
Davis, and Miss M. Reddan. The one 
exception is the Rev. Dr. Cox, who has 
written about the priory and the hospitals 
of Southwark; these accounts have, 
however, been “lifted” from the second 
volume of the Victoria History of Surrey, 
a fact which ought to have been stated. 

It is pleasant to find that, after thorough 
search into the stories of the monasteries, 
such a general conclusion as this is possible: 


“The relations of the citizens with these 
religious communities did not generally 
leave much to be desired. There were 
disputes with St. Paul’s about boundaries, 
with St. Bartholomew's over the fair, and 
with St. Martin-le-Grand about sanctuary, 
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but they did not develop into serious 
quarrels. The only instance of real ill- 
feeling occurred in the thirteenth century, 
and was caused by the privileges which 
raised the abbey at Westminster into a rival. 
On the whole, it may be said that the City 
was proud of those foundations, most of 
which owed much to the generosity of the 
citizens, and that the London houses had 
a real sense of belonging to, and forming 
part of, the City.” 








The Cambridge Modern History.—Vol. VI. 
The Eighteenth Century. Edited by 
A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero, and S. 
Leathes. (Cambridge University Press.) 


THE new volume of ‘The Cambridge 
Modern History’ will be read with at 
least as much interest as its predecessors. 
It fills an awkward gap on our shelves. 
We have hitherto had no complete 
account in English of the extraordinarily 
complicated events—diplomatic, political, 
religious, social—which changed the history 
of ng and profoundly affected the 
future of many States, from the conclusion 
of the Peace of Utrecht and the supple- 
mentary pacifications to the outbreak of 
the French Revolution. Here, told with 
admirable lucidity, and in almost every 
case equally admirable conciseness, we 
have the whole story. 


The first point that strikes us about the 
volume is the remarkable complexity of 
the interests, and, in consequence, the 
historical facts, with which it deals. 
It forms an excellent guide to those 
who have found the diplomatic tangle 
hard to unravel. It is clear from the 
remarks of Mr. J. F. Chance, Mr. Edward 
Armstrong, and M. Jean Lemoine that, 
as the result of the Peace of Utrecht, 
Spaniard and Frenchman fought together 
against the Austrian in Italy during the 
wars of the Polish and Austrian succes- 
sions, and against England during the 
Seven Years’ War and the War of Ame- 
rican Independence. The discord of 1718 
is the one jarring note in this harmony, 
which lasts till the days of the Revolution. 


Burke, with no little reason, termed 
the Family Compact of 1733 “the most 
odious and formidable of all the con- 
spiracies against the liberties of Europe 
that ever has been framed.” We think 
Mr. Armstrong might have laid more 
stress on this important document, for it 
furnishes the raison d’étre of one of the 
most prominent features in the European 
relationships of the eighteenth century, 
the close alliance of France and Spain 
against England. Even Lecky thought 
that this Compact was unknown to con- 
temporaries, but Add. 27,731, British 
Museum, shows that in 1733 we received 
an almost exact French version of it. 
Though this “eternal and irrevocable ” 
Compact fell into abeyance on the 


death of Philip V. in 1746, it was 
nevertheless revived in 1761. 


Its influence can be discerned in many 
ways. From its conclusion warfare assumes 
a twofold aspect. 


We have a war on 


sea and in the New World breaking out 
simultaneously with a war in Europe. 
Had not Walpole declared in favour of a 
policy of peace, we should have seen this 
double aspect in 1733, for in that year 
the War of the Polish Succession began. 
We have on the one hand the naval war 
of 1739, and on the other the continental 
War of the Austrian Succession. The 
colonial war of 1756 is followed by the 
Seven Years’ War of Germany. The War 
of the Bavarian Succession in 1778 coin- 
cides with another war between England 
and the house of Bourbon. 


Mr. E._A. Benians has exceptional 
qualifications for treating ‘ Financial 
Experiments and Colonial Development,’ 
and makes it abundantly evident that the 
cause of dispute between the Franco- 
Spanish power and England was the New 
World. This attempt at Bourbon ascend- 
ancy may not unfairly be regarded as the 
forerunner of the ascendancy of France 
under Napoleon, and may—in part, at 
least—explain the comparative ease with 
which the great Corsican conquered 
Europe. 


The reader of the impersonal and trust- 
worthy chapters by Mr. C. T. Atkinson 
and Dr. Emil Daniels, on the War of the 
Austrian succession and the Seven Years’ 
War respectively, will perceive how little 
sympathy they show with the Carlylese 
manner of conceiving history. In the 
pages of Carlyle Candidatus Linsenbarth 
and his bag of batzen receive as ample 
treatment as the causes of the diplomatic 
revolution. The more we study the 
career of Frederick the Great, the more 
we feel the necessity of regarding him as 
one of the centres of force in the affairs of 
his time. We have to confess that cir- 
cumstances made him, not that he made 
and mastered circumstances. The theo- 
rists of the age laid down the right precepts 
of government, and the benevolent despot 
spent much of his life in carrying them into 
effect. In the spirit of the seventeenth 
century, Louis XIV. truly declared that 
he was the State; and in the spirit of 
the eighteenth, Frederick II. no less truly 
declared that he was the first servant of 
the State. The two statements mark the 
difference between the two men, and 
account in some measure for the failure of 
the one and the success of the other. Mr. 
Atkinson, however, helps us to under- 
stand that increase of territory is not 
everything, and that Maria Theresa’s 
losses in land were more than balanced 
by her gains in unity. For against her 
loss of Silesia she might reckon her gain 
of Hungary. One result of the contest 
had been the consolidation of the Austrian 
dominions: of this the return of the 
imperial dignity constituted the outward 
sign. Bavaria and Saxony were no longer 
rivals, but submissive members of the 
Empire. 

In discussing the causes of the Second 
Silesian War of 1744 Mr. Atkinson does 
not attach sufficient importance to a 
State paper dated the 27th of September, 
1743, and entitled ‘ Points sur lesquels 





le Ministére Prussien doit travailler’ 


(‘ Politische Correspondenz,’ ii. 424). This 
document proves that the aims of Fre- 
derick in waging war in 1744 and in 1778 
were one, and that in each case he tried 
to protect the Empire against Austrian 


aggression. Arneth frankly admits (‘ Ge- 
schichte Maria Theresias,’ ii. 296) that the 
Austrians in 1743 had determined to 
follow Carteret’s advice of “keeping 
Bavaria and saying nothing about it.” 
Had Austria kept Bavaria, her supremacy 
in South Germany must have prevented 
the development of Prussia in North 
Germany. In fact, Maria Theresa wanted 
an equivalent for Silesia. Frederick might 
contemplate her occupation of Naples, 
but he could not allow her to seize Bavaria. 


The ally of the great Prussian king, 
England, was aware of the isolated position 
in which she stood. Pitt’s war was the 
final scene in the great struggle between 
England and the house of Bourbon. 
William III. and Marlborough had defeated 
the ambition of Louis XIV. to dominate 
Europe; Pitt completed the task which 
his two predecessors had begun. Dr. 
Wolfgang Michael, in a closely packed, 
lucidly written account, shows that the 
interests of England in 1740 and in 
1756 were identical, and that Pitt was the 
first to grasp the underlying unity. He 
presents the Seven Years’ War in its true 
perspective as one of the greatest and most 
brilliant illustrations of the combined 
strategy of fleet and army that history 
has to furnish. In his learned biography 
of Pitt, Von Ruville has treated the 
political and diplomatic history of the 
war in a fashion that is both exhaustive 
and exhausting ; but he has not the firm 
grasp of combined strategy shown by 
Dr. Michael. The struggle between Pitt 
and Kaunitz possesses no unity. The 
alliance into which the obstinacy of Maria 
Theresa and the genius of Kaunitz had 
forced Louis XV. cost France—pace the 
Duc de Broglie—her colonial empire: 
the very statesmen who wrought the 
diplomatic revolution came to the most 
utter disbelief in it. From this volume 
we get a clear idea of the many aspects 
of the Seven Years’ War. The European 
side has been treated by Dr. Daniels, the 
English side by Dr. Michael, and the 
colonial side by Sir Alfred Lyall and Mr. 
P. E. Roberts. These authors enable us 
to take a comprehensive view of the war, 
and disentangle the threads of the hostility 
between the Franco-Spanish house and 
Great Britain. 


Prof. Sanford Terry writes on ‘ Jacobit- 
ism and the Union,’ and his work exhibits 
great learning as well as sound judgment 
and good sense. His industry is not 
inferior to his knowledge, and his con- 
tribution is likely to remain a standard 
authority for some time to come. 


As Mr. R. Dunlop’s chapter on Ireland 
in the eighteenth century is written by 
an expert familiar with every aspect of 
his subject, it is filled with facts presented 
in a luminous and orderly fashion. Mr. 
Dunlop sums up the value of the well- 
known book of William Molyneux on 





‘The Case of Ireland being bound by Acts 
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of Parliament in England Stated,’ but he 
does not bring out the fact that it is no 
mere livre de circonstance. He connects 
its issue with the woollen controversy, 
but the correspondence of Archbishop 
King proves unmistakably that the law- 
suit of that prelate with the corporation 
of Londonderry was the real source of 
the inspiration of his friend William 
Molyneux. We hear much about the 
destruction of the woollen industry in 
1698, but study of the Board of Trade 
Returns, Ireland, vols. i., ii., and v., 
makes it doubtful whether the Act of 1698 
pressed with such sudden severity on the 
country as Mr. Dunlop supposes. Thus 
from Christmas, 1700, to Christmas, 1701, 
364,672 stones of wool, of the value of 
296,338/., were exported from Ireland to 
England. From Christmas, 1701, to 
Christmas, 1702, wool to the value of 
320,3771. was exported ; from Christmas, 
1702, to Midsummer, 1704, wool to the 
value of 508,108/. was dispatched; and 
from Midsummer, 1704, to Christmas, 
1706, wool to the value of 606,791/. was 
sent to England. 


The accounts of Russia under Anne 
and Elizabeth, of: the ‘‘Hats” and 
“Caps” and the great revolution 
effected by Gustavus III., are written 
with the lucidity we associate with the 
pen of the late R. Nisbet Bain. The 
“Hats ” were the friends of France, the 
“Caps” the friends of Russia, We can 
see how the leaders of the “Caps” en- 
deavoured to compass the ruin of their 
political opponents by the ready help of 
Russia. In fact, in both Sweden and 
Russia corruption by foreign money pre- 
vailed to an extent that is almost in- 
credible. Mr. Bain bases this part of 
his researches upon the correspondence 
between the ministers in London and 
the Earl of Hyndford, the English am- 
bassador at the Court of St. Petersburg, 
and examines how far England was en- 
gaged in these Northern affairs. It is 
clear that Sweden, Poland, and Turkey 
were decadent Powers, unfit to take any 
part in the large issues of the day. Russia 
was, however, rapidly rising into import- 
ance, and France sought her friendship. 
As long as France remained hostile to 
Austria she was necessarily hostile to 
Russia. The secret diplomacy of Louis 
XV. maintained, Mr. Bain points out, a 
French party in Poland, and the able 
Foreign Minister, Vergennes, urged the 
Porte to declare war against Russia. The 
alliance between France and Austria in 
1756 annulled the treaty with England, 
September, 1755, and Alexis Bestoujef, its 
author, was disgraced. In December, 
1756, Russia accepted the Treaty of 
Versailles, and thus became the indirect 
ally of France. This alliance was con- 
tinued by the great Catharine, and friendly 
relations between the two Courts sub- 
sisted till the Revolution. Louis XV. did 
not like this alliance, and ultimately it 
left him impotent to prevent the partition 
of Poland and defend his traditional ally, 

urkey, against the attacks of Catharine II. 
She, like many despots, proved the friend 
of freedom outside her own frontiers. 





Mr. A. L. Smith produces a singularly 
compact, clear, and well - proportioned 
account of ‘ English Political Philosophy 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies’; and Prof. C. E. Vaughan dis- 
cusses ably ‘The Romantic Movement in 
European Literature.’ Mr. Smith’s chap- 


ter is an admirable piece of writing, without | 
His grasp of his | 


a superfluous word. 
subject has enabled him to produce a 
judicious estimate of the place of Hobbes 
in thought. 
Malmesbury declared that civil or political 
philosophy must be based upon natural, 
did he anticipate the doctrine of Herbert 
Spencer? His view of philosophy re- 
minds us of Sidgwick’s humorous account 
of it as a species of policeman performing 
a wholesome function in protecting us 
from other philosophies. ‘‘ Philosophiren,”’ 
wrote Novalis, “ist dephlegmatisiren 
vivificiren.” It is not a little curious to 
find Hobbes saying of the Roman Church, 
in almost the language of Prof. Harnack : 
“Tf a man consider the original of this 
great ecclesiastical dominion, he 
easily perceive that the Papacy is no 
other than the ghost of the deceased Roman 
Empire sitting crowned upon the grave 
thereof.” 


Mr. Smith’s exposition of Hobbes’s 
theories suggests many questions. For 
example, did the philosopher present his 
social contract as an historical fact, or 
merely as a convenient explanation of the 
origin of government ? In the early part 
of the eighteenth century he ceased to be 
assailed, and Mr. H. W. V. Temperley 
explains the reason. The Deists then came 
into prominence, and Hobbes fell into the 
background. Toland and Collins began 
to apply the philosophy of Locke to sup- 
port their theological position. In all 
these writings we note the influence of 
Hobbes, to which may be traced the source 
of many ideas of the French Encyclo- 
pedists and the English Utilitarians. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Rust of Rome. 
(Cassell & Co.) 


As the reader is never acquainted with the 
offence for which Benjamin Heriot was 
sent to prison, it is difficult to know what 
measure of sympathy to extend or with- 
hold. We think that this defect rather 
spoils the moral of the story, which seems 
to be the power of recuperation obtained 
by a return to nature; and certainly it 
detracts from the interest. What Mr. 
Deeping has best realized is the tragedy 
of the struggling writer and his consump- 
tive wife. This part of the book is a great 
deal above the rest in sincerity and obser- 
vation, if not in vivid description. The 
painting of the evil-passioned squire is 
meant to be a bold piece of portraiture, 
and strikes one as that; but it is not 
entirely successful. It has no “ tone.” 
Further, the degeneration of the story 
into unpleasant melodrama sadly disturbs 


By Warwick Deeping. 


will | 





When the philosopher of | 





one’s faith in the author. We fancy that 
the squire got out of hand, like Franken- 
stein’s. monster. Mr. Deeping is making 
progress with modern subjects, and this is 
a distinct advance on his previous essay. 


They Also Serve. By Christopher Stone. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


THE man who, weary of a city life, betakes 
himself to the country on inheriting a 
small independence, and there leads the 
life of a quiet explorer, keeping a diary 
of his discoveries, is no new character in 
fiction ; but as typical of the period, he is 
fair game for every novelist. Mr. Stone 


| presents a new variety of this genus in 


the opening pages of ‘ They Also Serve,’ 
which are the best of the book. A town- 
bred man, of artistic and intellectual 
yearnings, without a particle of real taste 
for country life or people, describes his 
début as a cottager with delightful 
priggishness. He is young, and he mis- 
takes his town-bred strain of Socialism 
for superiority. His description of the 
types he meets, thus biased, are shrewd 
and amusing. But halfway through the 
book he disappears, after kissing a girl, 
and in his place we find a common boy in 
love. The girl, till then reserved and 
charming, undergoes a similar trans- 
formation; and the story ends melo- 
dramatically amid a glow of boyish senti- 
ment. 

Character is at present Mr. Stone’s 
weak point. He has, however, gifts of 
observation and description. 


The Golden Centipede. By Louise Gerard. 


(Methuen & Co.) 


Tus seems to be a first novel ; if so, we 
can congratulate the author on a pro- 
mising start. It is a romantic tale of 
adventure in West African latitudes, in 
which villains, plotters, native traditions, 
and a love-story have part. Major Sin- 
clair, in the secret service of the Govern- 
ment, is a type we have met before, and 
he does not altogether live up to his 
reputation as a clever official. On the 
other hand, the arch-villain more than 
lives up to his. There are many traces 
of amateurishness in the narrative, but 
that does not prevent it from being 
spirited, full-blooded, and engrossing. The 
idea of the centipede is what one might 
safely call “‘ eerie.” 


Margarita’s Soul. By Ingraham Lovell. 


(John Lane.) 


MarGarita is apparently compounded 
of Voltaire’s Ingénu and Du Maurier’s 
Trilby, with a considerable dash of 
Katharina the Shrew, and we cannot say 
that the blend is at all to our taste. 
When man after man succumbs to the 
lady’s strictly savage charm, we feel a 
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mild astonishment, which changes to flat 
incredulity when she suddenly blossoms | 
into a prima donna of European reputa- 

tion, and becomes the rage in the highest | 
social circles. 


Lovers on the Green. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


By May Crommelin. | 


THESE annals of a charming rural village 
situated somewhere within easy reach of 
London open brightly and _ pleasantly. 
Gospel Green and its social politics amuse 
and even mildly interest us. But the 
author, not content with these peaceful 
themes, goes further afield in quest of 
others more exciting. Wealthy ladies 
masquerading as humble wage-earners, 
fortunes lost and won over aerial naviga- 
tion, lovers long despaired of reappearing 
beside their own tombstones—there is 
little reality or congruity in these things. 
But good-nature and a sense of humour 
make amends for much, and neither is 
lacking here. 





A Golden Straw. Buckrose. 


(Mills & Boon.) 


By J. E. 


Mr. Brcekrose, who has won a consider- 
able place among the younger writers of 
fiction, has shown, in more than one 
attractive story of country life, that he 
possesses a sense of character, a pleasing 
gift of humour, and a sincere love of 
nature. These qualities are displayed less 
effectively in his latest book. The plot, 
which is conceraed mainly with the secret 
marriage of a high-minded, emotional 
girl to a weak-willed, worthless musician, 
is rather commonplace, and the narrative, 
though not wanting in dramatic force 
and ease, fails, as a whole, to grip or please 
us. 








THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


The Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By Gerald H. Rendall. (Macmillan & Co.) 
—Recent criticism, according to Dr. Rendall, 
divides Second Corinthians into two sections, 
written at different times, but united by 
chance into one ill-assorted whole. He 
assumes that the last four chapters of the 
Epistle were written before the first nine, 
and brought about the relationship between 
the Apostle and the Corinthians evident in 
these nine chapters. He examines the 
sections, beginning with the second, verse 
after verse, and makes the further assumption 
that the second section, part of a separate 
letter, was written after a second visit to 
Corinth unrecorded in Acts. The results of 
his examination satisfy him. ‘‘ Starting 
with a clear hypothesis,” he says, 





‘“‘and keeping our eyes fixed upon the central 
problem of structure, composition, and relation of 
parts, we have now traversed the Epistle from end | 
to end, scrutinising each verse, each word, each 

implication, to test the soundness of the theory 
proposed. It has nowhere failed or broken down.” 


| assumed ; 


Opening words of x. 1 are airis de éyw 
IlavAos, and they do not suggest any con- 
nexion with ix. 15. Dr. Rendall will not 
countenance the suggestion that between 
chaps. ix. and x. an interval of time must be 
and he refers especially to Sir 
W. Ramsay, who accepts the unity of the 
Epistle, and makes the time and place of 
writing different for the two parts. Prof. 
Zahn of Erlangen, who is not noticed, is 
strongly in favour of the unity, though 


| he admits, as every one must, the differ- 


ence in the style of the parts. ‘‘ Quite a 
different tone,’* he says, “‘ pervades the third 
division of the letter (chaps. x.—xiii.). 
Being an expression of Paul’s own personal 
feelings, it 1s distinguished from the pre- 
ceding sections, which were written also in 
Timothy’s name, by the introductory phrase, 
autos 6¢ éyw IlavAos.” 

Prof. Zahn would set aside Dr. Rendall’s 
critical inquiry as useless. In justification 
of that inquiry, however, are the awkward- 


ness of the opening words of x. 1 and the | 


difference in the tone of the two sections. 
To those who cannot admit the unity of the 


Epistle Dr. Rendall’s scholarly work will | 


be of value, since it will show them that a 
plausible theory regarding the origin of 
chaps. x.—xill. can besetforth. The theory is 
that they are part of a separate letter, and 
he suggests that, as it contained condemna- 
tions of @® member or members of the 
Corinthian Church, it was not at first made 
public. 
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the official head of the Jerusalem Church, 
which very early in its history had more 
Hellenists than Hebrews in its membership. 











In the discussion of the writings of St, 
Paul the most interesting point is the argu. 
ment in favour of his authorship of the 
Pastoral Epistles. Prof. Zahn holds that 
critics who have denied the Pauline author. 
ship of these epistles have been prejudiced 
through their misconception of what is said 
in them regarding the officers of the Church 
and doctrinal errors. His own conclusions 
are that the epistles did not recommend or 
introduce an order of government in opposi- 
tion to some other system, and that the 
heresies attacked were not the Gnostic 
heresies of the second century, as Baur held, 
but were of Jewish origin and of St. Paul's 
own time. 


The Epistles of St. Peter are both ascribed 
to the Apostle, and a note, in opposition to 
Sir William Ramsay, is devoted to a proof 
that the first of them does not presuppose a 
persecution by the civil authorities, and that 
the situation of the Christians does not 
suggest Domitian’s reign, but Nero’s. In 
the text itself Prof. Zahn says that it is 
“ really impossible to see how any one can 
discover in 1 Peter a persecution of the 


Christian confession carried on by the 

| imperial government or by any civil 
° 1” . ’ 

authority. He sugests that Antioch was 


**I cannot doubt,” he says, **‘ that | 


the lost, or rather the suppressed, com- | 
mencement, which led up to the existing | 


chap. x., contained the name (or names) of 
the principal offender.”” When the letter 


was published, charity dictated that the | 
| epistle, addressed to the churches to which 


personal condemnations should be omitted, 
and this explains the abrupt beginning of 
x. i 


Introduction to the New Testament. 
Theodor Zahn. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.) 
—The title-page contains the names of six 
men who have been engaged in this trans- 
lation of the third German edition of Prof. 
Zahn’s work, and the editor explains that 
some of them have been occupied with the 
notes alone. The notes printed in small type 
are greater in bulk than the text itself, and 
the whole work may be described as monu- 
mental. The translation is well done. 
Apart altogether from the value of Prof. 
Zahn’s theories and conclusions, the ex- 
tracts from and references to books ancient 
and modern will be of the greatest use to 
scholars. No Introduction to the New 
Testament can possibly secure general 
acceptance, and, in spite of his great learning, 
Prof. Zahn will be rejected by many critics. 
He represents—so far, at least, as Germany is 
concerned—a reactionary movement, and in 
his zeal for traditionalism accepts even 
2 Peter as a genuine writing of the Apostle. 
It is a significant fact, however, that a man 
of his great learning is on the side of tra- 
ditionalism, and supports it, not by vapid 
ejaculations against the Higher Criticism, 
but by scholarly arguments. 


The first book of the New Testament 
Canon with which Prof. Zahn deals is the 
Epistle of St. James, which he ascribes to 
James ‘the brother of the Lord.” He 





seeks to show that it was written to the | 


| Church in the year 50, while its membership 
| was still almost entirely Jewish. 


He does 


| not admit that it was directed against 


If we accept Dr. Rendall’s conclusions, 
we no longer need think of St. Paul as 
writing, in chaps. i.ix., lovingly to the 
Corinthians, and in chaps. x.-xiii., on the 
other hand, angrily and violently. The | 


Paulinism, even in a degraded form; and 


he contends that the fact that the writer 
showed “‘ some feeling for the euphony and 
rhythm of the Greek tongue ”’ does no injury 
to the theory that it was the work of James 


' 


the place where 2 Peter was written, and 
dates it somewhere between 60 and 63, con- 
fessing that “this makes it earlier than 
1 Peter.”” The introduction of himself as 
the “ brother of James,” by the author of 
Jude is accepted, and he is taken to be the 
brother of James of Jerusalem. For this 


2 Peter was written, the year 75 is given as an 
approximate date. ‘‘ All the elements, 
Prof. Zahn states, “‘ of the prophetic picture 


| of the false teachers in 2 Peter, and of the 
By | 


historical description of Jude, are to be found 
in 1 Corinthians, except that in the latter 
case they have not yet reached the same 
stage of development.” The origin of 
Hebrews is fully discussed ; and, while favour 
is given to Luther’s hypothesis, contrasted 
with others, that Apollos was the author, 
Prof. Zahn arrives at Origen’s conclusion: 
tis 6€ 6 ypavas tiv emiotoAny, TO pev GAyHes 
Beds ofdev. 


The Fourth Gospel is subjected to an 
exhaustive examination, and the conclusions 
of an exegetical study of chap. xxi. are 
that the chapter was written while the 
Apostle John was still living ; that it was not 
the work of John himself, but of persons 
who composed it with his consent, and pro- 
bably at his suggestion; and that those same 
persons testified that St. John wrote the entire 
book, making their testimony cover the 
supplement. These conclusions cornmend 
themselves to Prof. Zahn, and he has no 
hesitation, after full consideration of the 
external and internal evidence, in attributing 
the Gospel to the Apostle. The Logos 
doctrine, he shows, is not expounded, but 
pre-supposed, in the Gospel, and he argues, 
therefore, that the book must have been 
prepared for Greek Christians. He sees 10 
reason for rejecting the tradition that they 
lived in the province of Asia, and that St 
John was in Ephesus when he wrote. The 
book was composed, he thinks, between 
the years 80 and 90; and he finds in the 
freedom displayed in the reproductions 
of the discourses of Jesus a proof of the 
Johannine authorship, since such freedom 
would be natural in the case of one who had 
heard the Lord, and felt certain that he 
was in possession of the essential historical 
truth. 
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Social Relationships in the Tight of Chris- 
tianity. By W. Edward Chadwick. (Long- 
mans & Co.)—Dr. Chadwick has in this 
volume expanded his Hulsean Lectures, and 
puts forward a plea for the supremacy of the 
ethical in conduct, especially in social rela- 
tionships. He examines the nature of 
society, and passes on to a consideration of 
family, commercial, and international rela- 
tionships, the pastoral relationship, and that 
between citizen and State. The rich, he 
seeks to show, shirk their responsibilities from 
a selfish individualism and from the claims of 
“Society,” while the very poor, largely 
owing to modern industrial conditions, cannot 
discharge them. The ethical teaching of the 
Old and New Testaments in regard to social 
relationships is discussed in the second and 
third lectures ; while the fourth is devoted 
to ‘ Possibilities of Reform.’ 

Dr. Chadwick, though he is the preacher 

of a great theme, does not display the arts 
of a sensational pulpit orator, but he does not 
hesitate to speak with frankness. ‘‘ The 
shape or the colour of a vestment,” he 
says, 
“the use or not of an ornament or accessory of 
worship, a particular posture or gesture, may to the 
official mind — especially when associated with 
memories of historic continuity, or with some far- 
reaching, but hardly immediately applicable, 
doctrinal implication—seem to be of great im- 
portance. Are these things so regarded by the 
majority of earnest lay people?” 


With these things he compares such helps 
and influences as knowledge of the right and 
courage to do it, power to overcome tempta- 
tion, sympathy in distress, and encourage- 
ment to greater personal purity and temper- 
ance. 

There is no suspicion of party politics in 
any of Dr. Chadwick’s words. He has, how- 
ever, in dealing with his subject to consider 
the State, and politics in the highest sense 
are necessarily treated. Drawing attention 
to the fact that to-day we are constantly 
working more and more through the State for 
the promotion of the moral life of all classes, 
he proceeds to say that 


“this should be the issue of all laws for the 
promotion of temperance, for the better housing of 
the people, for reducing the hours of labour, and 
for requiring at least a living wage ; in short, for 
the removal of various forms of disability and of 
temptation.” : 


Dr. Chadwick examines the statements that 
at the present time the tendency is to lay too 
little stress on the need of improving the 
individual, and too much on the need of 
improving his environment; and that our 
Lord entirely reversed this proportion. He 
argues that social psychology shows that 
even in thought the individual cannot be 
separated from his environment; and in 
relerence to the teaching of Jesus he points 
to such phrases as the “ leaven of the Phari- 
sees’ and the “‘ leaven of Herod,” and the 
effects of environment in the parables of the 
Lost Sheep and the Prodigal Son. “It is 
the strength,” he asserts, __ 


“and the qualities of the forces which are passing 
to and fro along those invisible and itenaiile and 
immaterial connections which we call social re- 
lationships ; it is these connections between the 
individual and his human environment. which 
Jesus recognized to be of such infinite importance 
upon both.” 


There is a practical side to Dr. Chad- 
wick’s lectures, though he contrives not to be 
didactic in style. Speaking, for example, 
of the “institutional church ” of to-day, he 





“the correctness of the relationship of the 
pastor to his people who expends his energies 
largely in multiplied services or in raising 
funds for ‘running’ these various institu- 
tions,* and also “‘ whether, by forsaking 
immediate devotion to the highest moral and 
intellectual work, he is most usefully 
employing a ‘ dedicated life.” ” 

Though the author proffers no new 
theories, his treatment shows that he is 
deeply interested in his subject. 


Testament Apocrypha. Among the works 


The Codex Alexandrinus (Royal MS. 
1 D V-VIII) in Reduced Photographic 
Facsimile: New Testament and Clementine | 
Epistles. (British Museum.)—The warmest | 


thanks of scholars are due to the Trustees | 


of the British Museum for the production of 
this facsimile, and for the useful form in which 
it is published. In 1856 a photographic 


which have been consulted are Dr. Edward 
Caird’s ‘The Evolution of Religion,’ Dr. 
R. H. Charles’s publications on Apocalyptical 
literature, M. Loisy’s * La Religion d’Israél,’ 
and Mr. C. G. Montefiore’s ‘The Bible for 
Home Reading.’ The author is also abreast 
of the times with regard to recent discoveries. 
Accuracy has been honestly aimed at; and 
we think that the statement on p. 2 that the 
author of Isaiah xl.—lv. lived “ nearly a cen- 
tury later than the statesman of Hezekiah’s 


time ’’ may be regarded as a mere slip, for 
the correct longer interval can be easily 
deduced from the dates given at the 
beginning of the book in the * Table of 


Contents.’ 


.We are pleased to see that Canon Foakes- 


| Jackson’s Biblical History of the Hebrews 


| (Cambridge, 


facsimile of the Epistles of Clement was | 


issued by the Trustees, and in 1879 they 
published in autotype the first volume of a 
facsimile of the whole MS. That volume 
contained the New Testament and the 
Clementine Epistles, and was followed by 
volumes with the text of the Old Testa- 
ment. 
duction to this edition, tells us that the 
Codex Alexandrinus, with the exception of 
the Utrecht Psalter, was the first MS. to 
be photographed. 
the present issue on a reduced scale is in- 
tended to serve the purpose of the original 
facsimile at a much lower cost. He 
plains that ‘‘ the reduction of scale (about 
3:5 in linear measurements, or 2:5 in 
superficial area), especially when counter- 
balanced by the improvements in photo- 
graphy during the last generation, does not 
interfere with legibility, and it is believed 
that for most purposes students will find 
this edition perfectly adequate.” 

Dr. Kenyon in his Introduction also gives 
an account of the history of this MS., so 
far as it is known, and its clerical features. 
In the form now issued there are separate 
quires of eight leaves with double columns of 
the text. There is a loose binding for the 
quires, and a case for the whole. It is of 
interest to note that the Trustees hope to 
follow this volume of the New Testament 
and the Clementine Epistles with the volumes 
of the Old Testament. 

Students will be able to use this facsimile 
in their workrooms as if they had 
original MS. before therm; and Dr. Kenyon, 


with a guardian’s care of a treasure, 
can reflect that the original is saved 
from much of the wear and tear of 
handling. 

Old Testament History and Taterature. 
By B. H. Alford. (Longmans & Co.) 


Mr. Alford’s book will be found very useful 
by the rank and file of teachers and learners, 
who, though as a rule not able to engage in 
minute and extensive studies, are for the 


Heffer ; 
Marshall) has reached a third edition. 


London, Simpkin & 
The 


| narrative has at once a simplicity and a 


Dr. Kenyon, who writes an Intro- | 


He goes on to say that | 


verve which are attractive; and the notes at 
the end, indicating sources for further study, 
have been revised and enlarged. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Many Memories of life in India, at 
Home, and Abroad. By J. H. Livett- 
| Carnac. (Blackwood & Sons.)—Mr. Rivett- 


ex- | 


Carnac is naturally proud of his old Suffolk 


| family, he being seventeenth in descent from 


the | 


| solid 


| possessing a 


} 
| system, 


most part desirous of making themselves | 
acquainted with the main results of modern | 
critical inquiry on the history and literature | 


of the Old Testament. The work is written 
in a clear and sober style ; and if at times it 
presents a mere tabulation of facts, it does 
so in @ helpful manner. 
throughout at gaining the assent 
readers by the logical coherence of the 
details dealt with, and he never tries to glide 
over difficulties by means of rhetoric. One 
of the advantages of the volume is that it 
brings the history down to the death of 
Simon the Hasmonzan, B.c. 135, and that 


professes not to question the usefulness of | it includes an account of several of the 


its various activities ; but he does question 


| 
| 
| 
| 


most important books belonging to the Old 


The author aims | 
of his | 


Thomas Ryvet‘of Freston. Hehashada varied 
and distinguished career in the Bengal Civil 
Service; he was successful in stirring the 
energies of the Europeans at Ghazipur, and 
forming an excellent volunteer Light Horse, 
of which;he was Colonel; and his many 
artistic tastes led him to dabble in archwology 
and propound a theory about ‘ cup-marks.” 
He owed much of his versatility to his 
foreign schooling, for he was educated at 
Bonn, where he met Lord Lytton, the future 
Viceroy, as a leader of the ‘* Gold Caps ™ ; 
but his family connexions, and later those 
of his wife, a daughter of Sir Henry Durand, 
considerably smoothed his way in India, 
His personal inclination was for the diplo- 
matic service, and Lord Palmerston gave 
him two invaluable rules for his guidance— 
Disraeli’s counsel 
about the Letters of Junius: ‘* Practise 
writing a legible hand,” said the great 
Foreign Secretary, ‘and remember, never 
stick your dispatches together with pins.” 
3ut Admiral Rivett-Carnac was not the 
man to consider private predilections when 
advantages were at stake. and 
nomination for the Indian 
Civil Service at the last moment before the 
‘competition wallah” overrode the old 
he sent his reluctant son to 
Haileybury, whence in due course he 
proceeded to Calcutta. 

The recollections of a man who served in 
India in various posts, from secretaryships 1n 
3engal and the Central Provinces to Com- 
missionerships in Berar and so forth, and who 
knew most of the great men of his time in 
India, and was on intimate terms with many 
of them, are bound to be full of interest, 
and the author’s sketches of his contem- 
poraries—notably of his cousin Sir Richard 


almost as priceless as 


| Temple, Sir Bartle Frere, and Lord Mayo, 


of whom he relates a number of characteristic 
anecdotes—are marked by insight and 
generous appreciation. There is an abund- 
ance of good stories in the book, though 
they are told with perhaps rather wearisome 
detail; and the traits recorded of Outram, 
Frere, Sir Alfred Lyall, Owen Burnes, and 
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others will be read with interest beyond the 
Indian official world to whom the book 
primarily appeals. 

Mr. Rivett-Carnac had original notions. 
He tried to introduce a continental idea into 
India, and used to hear appeals in the hot 
season whilst seated up to the neck in a large 
swimming bath; but the Indian Punch 
o hold of it, and the excellent plan had to 

abandoned. Another device of his, in 
charity to his visitors, was to place any 
servant, who was detected in taking a 
** tip,” upon a high stool of repentance, for 
passers- by to ridicule. There is a pleasing 
tale of Temple and “the great Mango 
trick,” which carries a moral for forest 
inspectors; and the important ‘‘ Shoe 
Question,” familiar to old Indians, found a 
happy solution in Mr. Rivett-Carnac’s tactful 
management. Even Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
infancy comes under notice, and it is delight- 
ful to find that the novelist’s respect for 
Government in those tender years was so 
implicit that when he had resolved to 
“change his God,’ because the God he 
then had would probably be incensed if he 
did not finish an uncongenial pudding, he 
instantly reverted to orthodoxy on being 
firmly assured by his sister that ‘‘ You 
can't change your God: it is the Sirkar’s 
[Government] God.”’ 

There is a pathetic story of how a local 
government tried to preserve a special tiger 
for Lord Mayo to shoot ; how they overfed 
the beast with bullocks, till he grew sick with 
satiety and want of exercise; and how the 
official surgeon introduced opium into the 
bullocks’ carcases to allay the disorder. 
All was in vain: the tiger died of a full habit, 
with a vast inflated white waistcoat, and 
was the most expensive preserve ever 
charged to the Government. 

Most of the stories are too long to quote, 
but these few lines may be given concerning 
a “competition wallah” and his wife who 
came to a Lieutenant-Governor’s house, 
where the great man’s wife was famous for 
interesting herself in the domestic occur- 
rences of the Civil Service :— 

“One evening the pair were invited to dine at 
Government House, and his Honour, whilst going 
the round of his guests before dinner, rather 
hesitated as he arrived before his be-spectacled 
retiring young guest. But her Ladyship speedily 
sailed up to the rescue, and bringing forward the 
young couple announced before the whole company, 
‘Oh, James, don’t you know Mr. Larkins? Why, 
he is the young civilian who has twice had twins, 
and not yet passed either of his examinations.’” 


We should add that these ‘ Memories,’ 
though not only *‘ many,” but also very long, 
are written throughout in admirable taste 
and good feeling, and there is little but the 
kindliest appreciation of old colleagues and 
competitors in a service where rivalry does 
not invariably breed harmony. 


Last week we noticed ‘ La Jeune Athénes,’ 
@ political and social volume from the pen of 
a@ recent Secretary of the French School at 
Athens. We now have to call attention to a 
political volume, the composition of another 
member of the School. M. A. J. Reinach— 
@ son, we believe, of M. Joseph Reinach, and 
nephew of the distinguished Hellenist in 
whose footsteps he is treading—is respon- 
sible for La Question Crétoise vue de Créte 
(Paris, Paul Geuthner). M. Reinach writes 
with strong conviction, but with moderation, 
and pleases us even when his pages take, 
exceptionally, an anti-English tone. Those 
who were concerned with the Cretan negotia- 
tions of last wea perhaps noticed the 
ae ga in September and October, in 

rench reviews, of the first portion of the 

resent little book: three-fourths of it are, 

owever, we think, new. M. Reinach gives 





enough of the history of Cretan insurrections 
during the last century to enable the general 
reader to understand his later chapters, 
and in these writes freshly and with much 
brightness of style as to the delays of the 
protecting Powers and their consequent 
embarrassments. It has already been sug- 
gested in other quarters that the vanity of 
the Cretans had not on this occasion misled 
them when they declared that, so far from 
Greece annexing Crete to the disadvantage of 
the island, it was Crete that was going to 
annex the Kingdom; and there appears 
to be ground for the Cretan boast in the 
effects produced by the visit to Athens, 
in the present year, of the Cretan leader. The 
points on which M. Reinach falls foul of our 
country are two; and they differ widely 
from one another. Not without reason, he 
suggests that we had much to do with the 
Young Turk movement, and should have 
foreseen the extent to which our policy 
in regard to it would clash with our declared 
eed in regard to Crete and Greece. Ona 
ighter head he draws a picture of social 
relations among the troops composing the 
occupying force maintained until last year 
in Crete by the protecting Powers. hile 
the French, the Italians, and the Russians 
made friends with the Greek officers of the 
Cretan militia and shared their sports, the 
British stood aloof, and—perhaps from shy- 
ness—were not unnaturally accounted rude. 
The privates remained as completely 
separated as did the officers. The non- 
British contingents 


“se sont mélés 4 la population, ils se sont fait 
estimer et aimer par elle, autant les officiers dans la 
‘société’ que leurs hommes dans le peuple. Ils 
animaient de leur présence les rues, les magasins, 
les cafés, coudoyant librement les indigénes, causant 
et s’amusant avec eux.” 


Italian and Cretan soldiers both wore their 
khaki in the same free-and-easy style :— 


“Avec quelle roideur le soldat anglais ne 
porte-t-il pas, au contraire, son khaki de bonne 
coupe dans les rues de Candie. Le casque colonial 
de méme couleur, linséparable badine comme seule 
arme, lui donnent I'air Van de ces touristes anglais 
indifférents A tout, sinon 4 retrouver en tout climat 
les éléments de la vie 4 laquelle ils sont habitués en 
Angleterre. Vivant a part, absolument chez eux 
dans leurs baraquements allongés sur les vieux 
remparts, ils en ont transformé les fossés en 
terrains de tennis et de foot-ball. Les ma/chs ont 
lieu entre bataillons comme en Angleterre, mais 
aucun Crétois n’a jamais été convié a y assister. 


FourR HUNDRED AND FIFTY VOLUMES of 
‘*Everyman’s Library” (Dent) are now 
available, and the last fifty issued continue 
to show the enterprise and wide scope of the 
series. This time, indeed, there is a new 
section of ‘* Reference,”’ under which appears 
A Biographical Dictionary of English Late- 
rature, by Mr. J. W. Cousin. Considering 
the difficulties of compressing so large a 
subject into a single volume, we think Mr. 
Cousin has done very well. Dryden’s 
translation of Plutarch’s Ives, revised by 
A. H. Clough, 3 vols., is as welcome as 
Florio’s Montaigne, well introduced by Mr. 
A. R. Waller, 3 vols. These two transla- 
tions, and The Adventures of Gil Blas, 2 vols., 
need no commendation. Le Sage as a 
Breton is suitably introduced by M. Anatole 
Le Braz. Tartarin of Tarascon and Tartarin 
on the Alps, both printed in one volume, offer 
abundant humour, and a merciless exposi- 
tion of the men of the South, whence Daudet 
came. Balzac’s About Catherine de’ Medici 
is not the best of his attempts at historical 
fiction, as Prof. Saintsbury explains. Balzac 
in this line was some way below Dumas ; 
still his work is always worth reading. In 
Goldsmith's Poems and Plays, annotated 


and introduced by Mr. Austin Dobson, 


| students have an ideal edition of a master 
of English. Count Liitzow’s History of 
Bohemia is a rehandling of a work first 
published in 1896, which has now been 
brought up to date. The Count has filled 
a real gap by this work, which shows all his 
enthusiasm for history and _ scholarship, 
The books we have mentioned are only a 
few out of the many available, and in every 
case the reader will find, it need hardly he 
said, an excellent bargain for his money. 

Messrs. Dent’s venture has had a well- 
deserved success, for it offers to the many 
chances of securing the best literature which 
were not so long ago beyond the hopes of 
the enthusiast. 








MR. A. F. WALTER. 


WE hear with regret of the death on 
Tuesday last, at Wokingham, in his sixty- 
fourth year, of Mr. Arthur Fraser Walter, 
of the family honourably associated with 
the control of The Times for over @ hundred 
years. Mr. Walter was the second son of 
John Walter the Third, and, in consequence of 
his elder brother’s sad death by drowning 
in 1870, was marked out at an early age to 
succeed his father. 

After education at Eton and Christ- 
church, he entered the Times office as an 
informal assistant to John Walter, and, on 
the latter’s death in 1894, succeeded to his 
post as manager and chief proprietor. He 
had already shown his discernment by his 
early suspicions of the Pigott forgeries. 
When The Times was made into a limited 
liability company, he became chairman, 
and it is understood that his son, who has 
been carefully trained as a journalist, will 
occupy the same position. 

In accordance with the traditions of his 
family, Mr. Walter never took any public 
position in connexion with The Times. 
He was known to his friends as a man of 
wide interests and ready generosity. In 
Berkshire he was an admirable landlord, for 
many years a member of the County Council, 
and a keen supporter of the Volunteer 
movement. 








THE PRESENT POSITION OF FICTION. 


Your article of last week suggests a good 
many reflections of a pessimistic order. 
Now that every paper pretends to criticize 
fiction, and a good many encourage the 
feuilleton, it is clear that journalism has an 
increasing influence on novel-writing. 


It has, further, an influence which is not 
perceived by the average public. If A 
writes for two papers, or even for one of 
influence, A gets an early notice—and 
(human nature being what it is) a favourable 
one, if possible—of his novel when it appears. 
On the other hand, B, a writer of equal 
merit, who is outside the literary world of 
London, has no claim for preferential 
treatment, and does not get it. Such treat- 
ment, in the present crowded state of the 
book-world, is half the battle. The public 
is already far too prone to believe in mere 
names, and the literary ring of journalizers 
fosters this defect by its pretty system of 
mutual admiration and advertisement. 

Critics worthy of the name have always 
been eager to discover talent, to promote 
the wales of the unknown hand; but 
there are others—men, from the circum- 
stances of their position, of great fluency 





on paper, but to the close observer pathetic- 
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ally eager to seize on the ideas and adjectives 
of others. 

Criticism is, indeed, now largely a matter of 
deft adjectives. You despise Scott; you 
can boast that you have not read ‘ Don 
Quixote’; you know nothing beyond the 
fiction of the last century, or the last forty 
years ; you know no language but your own, 
and that badly; yet you consider yourself 
competent to review any sort of novel. 
The deft adjective carries you over many 
difficulties ; and when you do make a mis- 
take ludicrous to the student or historian 
who knows, it does not matter. For it is by 
no means certain that his protest, if he takes 
the trouble to send it nowadays, will be 
inserted. 

All this goes on in spite of the fact stated 
by ‘‘A Novelist,” that there are more 
people of educated taste than there ever 
were. Ido not doubt it, but I wish that their 
opinions counted for more, were more 
effectively ‘‘ voiced,”’ to use a word beloved 
of the common scribe. 

I should like to see a circle of men and 
women of various tastes and ideals (an ideal 
implies a standard of sincerity beyond that 
of the average journalist) allowed to give 
from time to time their views on current 
fiction. They should have enough expe- 
rience to be beyond the age of blind 
enthusiasm, and enough means to secure 
what they chose to read. I believe the 
opinions of such a body would soon acquire 
@ considerable influence, and justify pub- 
lication. Twenty YEARS A CRITIC. 


ScurELy publishers might give us novels 
at a cheaper price. Already movements 
are being made in this direction, I hope with 
results which justify the experiment, though 
Iam not at all clear on this point. 

The cheaper price, implying greater con- 
fidence on the part of the publisher, might 
reduce the flood of less worthy novels 
launched with great risks, and inadequately 
produced and advertised. Then, too, there 
would be more chance of dealing fairly with 
books likely to give a good return. 





An author has, I believe, but little control | 


over the advertising of his book. He should 
insist, when he makes an agreement, on 
proper treatment in this way, so far as it can 
be secured in advance. 

Publishers ought, I think, to state, when 
they publish a novel that has been “‘serial- 
ized,” the paper in which it has previously 
appeared. I understand that such “serial- 
ization ’’ does no harm to @ work in book- 
form, but rather the opposite. Why, then, 
Is it concealed? A statement of this pre- 


vious appearance would certainly help some | 


of us to avoid such volumes. 

. The millionaires, earls, plutocrats, and 
international detectives of popular fiction 
have become infinitely tedious. I went at 
once to a play called ‘ Smith.’ 

There is one prominent exception to the 
rule that tragedy is out of favour, Mr. 
Galsworthy. He has established a reputa- 
tion which shows that thinking people are 
still a portion of the reading public. 


aN. J 








SALE. 


Messrs. Hopeson included in their sale last 
week the following: Smollett’s Adventures of an 
Atom, first edition, 2 vols., original boards, uncut, 
1749 (for 1769), 631. Evelyn’s Sylva, by Hunter, 
old morocco, with fore-edge painting of Wotton, 
ae, Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 1787-1850, 
6 vols., 261. Dallaway and Cartwright’s History 





of Sussex, 3 vols., 191. Sussex Archeological 
Collections, 1848—79, 30 vols., 101. 5s. Bibliotheca 
Lindesiana, Catalogue of Ballads, Broadsides, &c., 
5 vols., 111. 68. Prault’s Italian Classics, 32 vola., 
old red morocco, 17/1. 58. Impartial History of the 
War in America, 1780, 101. 158. Du_ Cange’s 
Glossary, by Henschel, 10 vols., 111. The total 
of the three days amounted to 1,1031, 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Androutsos (Chrestos), The Validity of English 
Ordinations from an Orthodox Catholic Point 
of View, 3/6 net. 

Bibliotheca Abessinica: III. The Octateuch in 
Ethiopic, according to the Text of the Paris 
Codex, with the Variants of Five Other Manu- 
scripts: Part I. Genesis, 4fr. 

Edited by Dr. J. Oscar Boyd. 

Blaxland (Bruce), The Struggle with Puritanism, 
2/6 net. 

One of the Handbooks of English Church 
History. 

Clarke (C. C.), Handbook of the Divine Liturgy, 
3/6 net. 

Clergy List, with which is incorporated the Clerical 
Guide and Ecclesiastical Directory, 1910, 12/6 
Gowen (Rev. Herbert H.), An Analytical Tran- 
scription of the Revelation of 8S. John the Divine, 

3/6 net. 

With introduction, brief commentary, and a 
Dictionary of the Apocalypse. 

Hardouin (Jean), Prolegomena, 6/ net. 

A book on the authenticity of the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church, translated by 
Edwin Johnson. 

Joyce (G. C.), The Inspiration of Prophecy, 3/6 net 

An essay in the psychology of revelation. 

Lang (Andrew), The Making of Religion, 5/ net. 

Third edition of an able and fascinating book. 

New Testament in the Revised Version of 1881, 
with Fuller References. 

Published jointly by the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge University Presses. 

Phillips (Forbes), What was the Resurrection ? 
2/6 net. 

Robinson (Charles), The Interpretation of the 
Character of Christ to Non-Christian Races, | 
3/6 net. 

The author sets forth the ideals of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, and Islam, and seeks 
to justify Christian missions on the ground | 
that these ideals are so high that without the | 
help of Christ no man can live up to them. 

Sturt (Henry), The Idea of a Free Church. 

Tait (Arthur J.), Christ and the Nations, 5/ 

An examination of Old and New Testament 
teaching. 





Law, 
Pirani (S. G.), Index of Patent Design, Trade 
Mark, and other Cases, 1884 to 1909, 21/ 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Blacker (J. F.), The A+B C of collecting Old 
English Pottery, 5/ net. 
With over 450 illustrations. 
Singleton (Esther), The Art 
Galleries, 6/ net. 

A history of the Flemish School of Painting, 
with descriptions of the great paintings in 
Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent, Brussels, and other 
Belgian cities. 

Poetry and Drama, 
Allen (Lyman Whitney), The Triumph of Love, 
5/ net. 
Brereton (J. Le Gay), Elizabethan Drama: Notes 
and Studies. 

A collection of articles which should be of 
value for reference, but the notes would probably 
be more useful were they printed with the text. 

Clifford (Percival), The Song of the Wanderer, 
and other Verses. 
Contemporary German Poetry, 1/ 
Selected and translated by Jethro Bithell. 
Dante, The Divine Comedy, 3/6. 

Cary’s translation, with an introduction by 
Marie Louise Egerton Castle, a chronological 
view of the age of Dante, additional notes, 
and index. 

Dickins (Edith Pratt), The Port o’ Dreams, and 
other Poems, 5/ net. 
English Nativity Plays, 8/6 net. 

Edited, with introduction, &c., by S. B. | 

Hemingway. 
Famous Poems, 1/6 net. 


of the Belgian 





A new anthology of lyrics and ballads, One 
of the Pocket-Book Series. 


Foster (Claude), Poems, 3/6 net. 
Galsworthy (John), Justice, 2/ net. 
A tragedy in four acts, now being played at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre. 
Hult (Gottfried), Reveries, 
5/ net. 
Huntington (Helen), From the Cup of Silence, and 
other Poems, 3/6 net. 
O’ Byrne (Dermot), Seafoam and Firelight, 8d. net. 
No. 2 of the Orpheus Series, with cover- 
design by Arthur Bowmar-Porter. 
O’Dowd (Bernard), Dawnward ? 2/6 
Second edition of a volume of poems from 


and other Poems, 


Melbourne, some of them reprinted from 
Australian journals. 
Bibliography. 


English Catalogue of Books, 1909, 6/ net. 
Philosophy. 
Dewe (Rev. J. A.), Psychology of Politics and 
History, 5/ net. 

Discusses the causes of the progress and 
decline of nations and the influence of the 
classic pagan religion and of Christianity upon 
the State. 

Rand (Benjamin), The Classical Moralists, 10/6 
net. 

Selections illustrating ethics from Socrates to 
Martineau. 

Walsh (C. M.), The Doctrine of Creation, 3/6 net. 

A discussion of various theories, religious and 
philosophical, on the creation of matter, 
illustrated by quotations from the writings of 
philosophers ancient and modern, 


Political Economy. 
Schrijvers (J.), Handbook of Practical Economics, 
5/ 


o/ 
Translated from the French by F. M. Capes. 
Whetham (W. C. D.), Eugenics and Unemploy- 
ment, 1/ net. 
A lecture delivered in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, on January 24. 
Wicksteed (Philip H.), The Common Sense of 
Political Economy, including a Study of the 
Human Basis of Economic Law, 14/ net. 


History and Biography. 

Bardon Papers: Documents relating to the Im- 
prisonment and Trial of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Edited for the Royal Historical Society by 
Conyers Read, with a prefatory note by 
Charles Cotton. 

Buchanan (James), Works: Vol. X. 1856-60. 

Comprises his speeches, State papers, and 
private correspondence, edited by J. Bassett 
Moore 

Burchard (John) of Strasburg, Bishop of Orta 
and Civita Castellana: Diary, Vol. I. 1483-92, 
21/ net. 

Translated from the Latin text published in 
Paris, with notes and appendixes, by the Right 
Rev. A. H. Mathew. 

Calendar of the Close Rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Office: Edward III. Vol. XI. 
1360-64, 15/ 

Cory (G. E.), The Rise of South Africa: Vol. I. 
From the Earliest Times to the Year 1820, 15/ 

A history of the origin of South African 
colonization from the earliest times to 1857, 
with map, plans, and illustrations. 

Coventry Leet Book; or, Mayor’s Register, 
1420-1555, 15/ 

Transcribed and edited by Mary Dormer 
Harris for the Early English Text Society. 

Escott (T. H. S.), Edward Bulwer, First Baron 
Lytton of Knebworth, 7/6 net. 

A social, personal, and political monograph, 
with a frontispiece portrait. ae 

Fleming (David Hay), The Reformation in Scot- 
land: Causes, Characteristics, Consequences, 
10/6 net. 

The Stone Lectures at Princeton Theological 
Seminary for 1907-8. 

Foster (John W.), Diplomatic Memoirs, 2 vols., 
24/ net. 

With illustrations. 

Garnett (Richard), The Life of W. J. Fox, Public 
Teacher and Social Reformer, 1786-1864, 
16/ net. 

Finished by Edward Garnett, with 7 illus- 
trations. 

Irving (Washington), Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, 1/ net. 

One of the World’s Classics. : 
Mathew (Right Rev. A. H.), The Life and Times 
of Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII., 12/6 net. 
Pension Book of Gray’s Inn: Vol. IL., 1669-1800. 

Edited by Reginald J. Fletcher. 

Poor Book of the Tithings of Westbury-on-Trym, 
Stoke Bishop, and Shirehampton, 1656-98, 10/ 

Transcribed by H. J. Wilkins . With intro- 
duction and notes, 
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Redway (Major G. W.), The War of Secession : 
1861-2, Bull Run to Malvern Hill, 5/ net. 

With maps reproduced by permission of the 
War Office, Washington, No. II. of the Special 
Campaign Series. 

Sargeaunt (B. E.), The Royal Monmouthshire 
Militia, 42/ net. 
Smith (Sophie Shilleto), Dean Swift, 10/6 net. 

With 16 illustrations. 

Upper Norwood Athen#um, 1909: The Record 
of the Winter Meetings and Summer Excursions, 


Geography and Travel. 


Allen (Percy), Impressions of Provence, 12/6 net. 

Illustrated by Léopold Lelée and Marjorie 
Nash. 

Archer (William), Through Afro-America, 10/6 net. 
An English reading of the race problem. 
Davis (John), Travels of Four Years ang a Half in 
the United States of America, 1798-1802, 

10/6 net. 

With an introduction and notes by A. J. 
Morrison. 

Dunfermline, ‘ The Journal ’ Guide to, 6d. 

Compiled by J. B. Mackie. 

Johnson (J. P.), Geological and Archeological 
Notes on Orangia, 10/ 

Rhodes’s Directory of Passenger Steamers, 1910, 
2/6 net. 

Contains particulars of over 4,000 passenger 
steamers, including 400 pages of letterpress, 
and 20 full-page illustrations. 

Swann (Alfred (J.), Fighting the Slave-Hunters in 
Central Africa, 16/ net. 

A record of twenty-six years of travel and 
adventure round the Great Lakes and of the 
overthrow of several notorious slave-traders, 
with 45 illustrations and a map, and an intro- 
duction by Sir H. H. Johnston. 

Tangye (H. Lincoln), In the Torrid Sudan, 12/ net. 

With maps and illustrations. 


Sports and Pastimes. 
Riddell (J. A.), All about Trout Fishing, 1/ 
Philology. 


Skeat (Rev. Walter W.), Early English Proverbs, 
chiefly of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries, 3/6 net. 

With illustrative quotations. 

Studies in Philology: Vol. IV.: Conjunction 
plus Participle Group in English, by Orestes 
Pearl Rhyne; The Dramatic Monologue, its 
Origin and Development, by Claud Howard. 

Published under the direction of the Philo- 
logical Club of the University of North Carolina. 

Uhlenbeck (C. C.), Grammatical Distinctions in 
Algonquian demonstrated especially from the 
Ojibway Dialect. 

A lecture delivered at the Royal Academy in 
Amsterdam, translated from the Dutch with 
some alterations. 

School- Books. 

Bartholomew (J. G.), A School Economic Atlas, 
2/6 net, 

With introduction by L. W. Lyde. 

Black’s Supplementary Readers: Old-Time Tales 
from the Fairy Book by the author of * John 
Halifax, Gentleman’; and A Christmas Carol 
and Little Dombey, as abridged by Charles 
Dickens, with Composition Exercises, 6d each. 

Cervantes, La Ilustre Fregona, El Licenciado 
Vidriera, 3/6 

Two of the Novelas Ejemplares edited by F. A. 
Kirkpatrick in the Pitt Press Series. 

Crump (E, H.), Selections for Dictation from our 
Leading Prose Writers, 1/6 

With a list of words commonly misspelt, 
and rules for punctuation. 

Dale (Lucy), Landmarks of British History, 2/6 

With 8 plates in colour and 72 other illus- 
trations. 

English Literature for Schools: Jane Austen’s 
Pride and Prejudice, abridged by Mrs. Frederick 
Boas ; Goldsmith’s Selected Essays, edited by 
J. H. Lobban; and Narratives selected from 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, edited by George 
Wherry, 1/ each. 

Oxford Plain Texts: Milton’s Comus, Minor 
Poems and Sonnets, and Paradise Lost, Books 
III.-VI1., 4d. each. 

Potter (W. J.), Concurrent Practical and Theo- 
retical Geometry, 4/6 net. 

Containing the substance of Euclid, Books I. 
to re treated both experimentally and formally 
in 4p . 

Shakespeare, Julius Cesar, 2 

Edited by A. F. Watt. 
versity Tutorial Series. 


One of the Uni- 


Science. 
Armstrong (E. Frankland), Carbohydrates: Glu- 
cose, the Disaccharides, and the Glucosides, 
3/6 net. 


Bankers’ Telegraph and Cable Code, 15/ net. 

Blagg (Helen M.), Statistical Analysis of Infant 
van and its Causes in the United Kingdom, 

net. 

Brauns (Dr. Reinhard), The Mineral Kingdom, 
Parts IX.—XI., 2/ net each. ' 

Translated, with additions, by L. J. Spencer, 
with illustrations. For notice of Part VIII. 
see last week’s Athenawum, p. 220. 

Bryce (Alexander), The Laws of Life and Health, 
7/6 net. 

Burr (Malcolm), The Fauna of British 
including Ceylon and Burma: 
(Earwigs). 

Edited by A. E. Shipley, and published under 
the authority of the Secretary of State for 
India. 

Ennis (W. D.), Linseed Oil and other Seed Oils, 
16/ net. 

An industrial manual. 

Greene (Edward Lee), Landmarks of Botanical 
History: Part I. Prior to 1562. 

A study of certain epochs in the develop- 
ment of the science of botany. Part of the 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. 

Jones (H. C.), Introduction to Physical Chemistry, 
7/ net. 

Keartons’ Science Pictures, Part I., 1/ net. 

Reproduced in photogravure, colour, and 
black-and-white, from photographs by Richard 
and Cherry Kearton, with descriptive text by 
Richard Kearton. 

Kemp (H. R.), The Engineer’s Year-Book of 
Formule, Rules, Tables, Data, and Memoranda, 
1910, 8/ 

Mack (Amy E.), A Bush Calendar, 3/6 net. 

An Australian nature book with 42 illustra- 
tions. 

Macnair (Peter), Introduction to the Study of 
Minerals, and Guide to the Mineral Collections 
in Kelvingrove Museum, Glasgow, 3d. 

Morsch (Emil), Concrete-Steel Construction, 21/ 
net. 

Translated from the third (1908) German 
edition, revised and enlarged, by E. P. Goodrich. 

Murray (J. Alan), Soils and Manures, 6/ net. 

One of the Westminster Series. 

Nisbet’s Medical Directory, 1910: 
Directory of Medical Practitioners ; 
The Local Directory, 7/6 net. 

Onodi (A.), The Optic Nerve, &c., 10/6 net. 

Translated by J. Luckhoff. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. V. 
Part IV. 

Stopes (Marie C.) and Fujii (K.), Studies on the 
Structure and Affinities of Cretaceous Plants, 

Issued in the Philosophical Transactions of 

the Royal Society. 
Sylvester (James Joseph), Collected Mathematical | 
Papers: Vol. III., 1870-83, 18/ net. 


India, 
Dermaptera 


Part I. 
Part II. 


——s 


Voynich (E. L.), An Interrupted Friendship, 6/ 
The scenes include an ancient chateau of a 
Burgundian marquis and an exploring expedi- 
tion in South America. In the latter the 
young Italian who figured in ‘The Gadfly’ 


reappears. 
White (Percy), An Averted Marriage, and othep 
stories, 6/ 
Consists of 14 short stories. 


General Literature. 


Burton (Richard), Masters of the English Nove] 

6/ net. 
A study of principles and personalities. 

Everyman’s Library: Adventures of Gil Blas, 
2 vols.; Balzac’s About Catherine de’ Medici, 
with introduction by Prof. Saintsbury ; Cousin’s 
Short Biographical Dictionary of English Lite- 
rature; Daudet’s Tartarin of Tarascon and 
in the Alps; Florio’s Montaigne, with introduc- 
tion by A. R. Waller, 3 vols.: Goldsmith’s 
Poems and Plays, with introduction by Austin 
Dobson; Liitzow’s History of Bohemia; and 
Plutarch’s Lives, revised by A. H. Clough, 
3 vols., 1/ net each vol. 

Haultain (Arnold), Hints for Lovers, 4/6 net. 

Lawler (O’Dermid W.), East London Visions, 
6/ net. 

Loane (M.), Neighbours and Friends, 6/ 


, 


Another volume of social studies by the 
author of ‘ The Queen’s Poor.’ 
New House of Commons, 1910, 1/ 
*““Mems,.”? about members, with over 600 


portraits and caricature sketches, 20 electoral 
maps, particulars of the polls, list of unsuccess- 
ful candidates, &c. 

Perfidious Welshman, by Draig Glas, 2/6 net. 

An account of Wales and Welshmen at the 
present day which is hardly likely to please 
natives of the Principality. 

Rogers (Anna A.), Why American Marriages Fail, 
and other Papers, 4/6 net. 
Selections from Dickens, 1/6 net. 


Chosen by A. H. Sidgwick. One of the 
Pocket-Book Series. 
Shute (Henry A.), Farming It, 5/ 
Recounts the adventures of an amateur 


farmer, and the mishaps which befall him with 
live stock, crops, neighbours, and household 
affairs, with illustrations by Reginald B. Birch, 
Pamphlets. 
Cohen (Israel), Zionism and Jewish Ideals, 1d. 
A reply to Mr. Laurie Magnus. 
Cook (Lady), Illegitimacy. 
Includes statistics and reflections. 
FOREIGN, 


Theology. 





Fiction. 
Aicard (Jean), Maurin the Illustrious, 6/ | 

Translated by Alfred Allinson. 

Antrobus (C. L.), The Stone Ezel, 6/ 

The Ezel is an English boundary stone of | 
sinister reputation, and this tale tells one of the | 
stories clustering round it. | 

Bindloss (Harold), The Gold Trail, 6/ | 

A story of life and adventure in the bush 
and the snowclad ranges, dealing incidentally 
with the fortunes of a once famous mineralogist 
who has come down in the world. 

Bowen ( Marjorie), I Will Maintain, 6/ | 

The scene is laid in the United Provinces at 
the period when the Protestant religion was in 
danger of extinction under the powerful in- | 
fluence of Louis XIV. 

Chesterton (G. K.), The Ball-and the Cross. | 

A disquisition on religion and irreligion. 

Hill (Headon), Foes of Justice, 6/ 

A tale of villainy and its discovery. 

Livesay (Jessie E.), Sons of the Blood, 6/ 

Deals with bush life and treachery in Africa, | 

Mclver (Iver), An Imperial Adventurer, 6/ 

Concerned with the pioneer expedition into 

Mashonaland in 1890. | 
Newte (Horace W. C.), Calico Jack, 6/ 

A story of the music-halls. 

Randell ( Wilfrid), Quaker Robins, 6/ | 

The hero is an engine-driver, and the book is 
concerned with the life of railway men. 

Sherren ( Wilkinson), Tumult, 6/ 

A Wessex love-story. 

Southerner, The: being the Autobiography of 
Nicholas Worth, 6/ 

An American story showing the advance of 
the hero from his schooldays to his absorption 
in social problems. 

Stairs (Gordon), Outland, 6/ 

A tale of strange wood folk and the dis- 
ees between the Outliers and the Far- 
Folk. 

Symons (B.), A Lady of France, 6/ 








A romance of Medizval Paris. 


Scriptores -Ethiopici: Series Prima, Vol. VII, 
Apocrypha de B. Maria Virgine. edited by M. 
Chaine, S.J., Text and Translation; Series 
Altera, Vol. VIII. Liber Axums#, edited by 
K. Conti Rossini, Text, 3 parts, 10/6 

Fine Art and Arch@ology. 

Homolle (T.), Fouilles de Delphes, 1892-1903 + 
Vol. III. Epigraphie, Part II., par M. G. Colin, 
15fr. 50. 

Bibliography. 

Lanson (G.), Manuel bibliographique de la Litte- 
rature frangaise moderne : Vol. II. Dix-septiéme 
Siecle, 4fr. 


History and Biography. 


| Aulard (F. A.), Recueil des Actes du Comité de 


Salut public: Vol. XIX. 21 décembre, 1794— 
31 janvier, 1795. 

One of the large volumes published under 
the authority of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

Blok (P. J.), Relazioni Veneziane : 
Berichten over de Vereenigde 
van 1600-1795. 

A portly volume from the Hague, being the 
seventh of the Rijks Geschiedkundige Publica- 
tién. 

Boehmer (H.), Les Jésuites, 4fr. : 

This translation of the Bonn Professor's 
work has an introduction by Gabriel Monod. 

Mathiez (A.), La Révolution et l’Eglise: Etudes 
critiques et documentaires, 3fr. 50. . 

By the President of the Socicté des Etudes 
Robespierristes. : 

Robiquet (P.), Buonarroti et la Secte des Egaux, 
3fr. 50. 

Schlumberger (G.), Mémoires du Commandant 
Persat, 1806-44, 7fr. 50. 


Venetiaansche 
Nederlanden 


Thomson (V.), La Vie sentimentale de Rachel, 
3fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
Maurel (A.), Petites Villes d’Italie: Part III. 


Abruzzes, Pouilles, Campanie, 3fr. 50. 
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Sociology. 
Avenel (Vicomte G,. d’), Découvertes d’ Histoire 
sociale, 1200-1910, 3fr. 50. 


Fic tion. 


Deschaumes (E.), La Femme a la Téte coupée, 
3fr. 50. 
General Literature. 
Courouble (L.), Madame Kaekebroeck A Paris, 
sfr. 50. ‘ 
Laumonier (P.), Ronsard, Poéte lyrique: Etude 


historique et littéraire, 15fr. 
Sadée (L.), Schiller als Realist, 2m. 50. 
Pamphlets. 
Liebermann (F.), Die Eideshufen bei den Angel- 
sachsen. 
A reprint from the Karl Zeumer Festgabe 
‘ Historische Aufsatze.’ 

*,* All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested 
to state prices when sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


The Cornhill Magazine for March in- 
cludes ~The Oxford Museum and _ its 
Founders,’ the substance of an address 
by Dr. Augustus Vernon Harcourt on the 
fiftieth anniversary of its opening. ‘ The 
Seine in Flood,’ by Mr. H. Warner Allen, 
is an eyewitness’s impression. In‘ Later 
Letters of Edward Lear’ Canon Selwyn 
draws upon unpublished material, both 
prose and verse. Miss Q. Scott-Hopper 
writes on * The Collingwood Centenary,’ 
which occurs this month. In ‘St. 
Patrick’s Day with the Pathans ’ scenes on 
the North-West Frontier are described by 
“The Subaltern,”’ already known to 
readers of The Cornhill; and Mr. W. H. 
Rideing, editor of The Youth’s Companion, 
in ‘Friends and Acquaintances’ gives 
reminiscences of Boughton, Archibald 
Forbes, and James Payn. 

Messrs. GEORGE ALLEN & Sons have in 
the press, and will publish shortly, 
‘Maurice Maeterlinck,’ a study by Gerard 
Harry, translated by Mr. A. R. Allinson, 
including two essays by Maeterlinck 
hitherto unpublished in English. The 
book will have a photogravure portrait 
of Maeterlinck and other illustrations. 

THE first novel to be published by 
Messrs. Smith & Elder this year will be 
‘Eve in Earnest,’ by Mr. John Barnett, 
the author of ‘ Geoffrey Cheriton,’ which 
will be ready on the 4th of March. Eve 
is the daughter of an unpractical middle- 
aged scholar, who is above worldly con- 
siderations, and Mr. Barnett tells the story 
of her endeavour to enable her father to 
live in comfort. 

AN interesting book to be issued during 
the present season by Mr. Elkin Mathews 
is a rendering of Dante’s ‘ Il Convito.’ 
The work is principally in prose, but it 
embodies three of Dante’s canzoni. Mr. 
William Michael Rossetti has taken up 
these canzoni and translated them in their 
literal meaning, placing by the side of 
this the meaning which the poet himself 
expounded as being his true intention. 


Iv his new novel ‘ Morning Star,’ which 








Messrs. Cassell will publish on March 11th, 
Mr. Rider gpa deals with the mys- | 
tery and black magic of the old Egyp- 


tians. The volume will contain three 
illustrations by A. C. Michael, two of 
which will be in colours. 


Mr. Murray will shortly publish in 
his ‘* Wisdom of the East ” 
Burden of Isis,’ a translation from the 
Egyptian of the laments of Isis and 
Nephthys, from the pen of Mr. James T. 
Dennis of Baltimore. 


A NEW Shakespearian sensation has 
been provided by Dr. C. W. Wallace, 
whose discovery of a fresh signature of 
the poet is described and illustrated in 
the current number of Harper's Magazine. 
Interesting as is this new notice of 
Shakespeare, it has attached to it a 


| month by Mr. Erskine MacDonald, Clun 


House, Surrey Street, Strand, and will 


| include a brief bibliography and com- 


Series ‘ The | 


number of casual assumptions and a | 


dose of sentiment which make no appeal 
to the serious student. The legal 
proceedings to which the signature is 
appended throw little light, if any, on 
Shakespeare’s literary personality. The 


discovery of an additional signature is, | 


however, a notable event, on which we 
cordially congratulate Dr. Wallace. 


‘A NEW SHAKSPERIAN INTERPRETA- 
TION, by Dr. Smythe Palmer, in The 
Oxford and Cambridge Review for this 
month, deserves the attention of scholars. 
He holds that the ‘‘mobled queen ”’ of 
‘Hamlet’ means the “ Mab-led”’ queen, 
‘“* 7.e., fairy-struck, possessed by enchant- 
ment, like the Greek nympholept.” 


THE University Court or St. ANDREWS 
has decided to issue, as a University pub- 
lication, a volume on Latin paleography 
by Prof. Lindsay, entitled ‘Early Irish 
Minuscule Script.’ 

TuHE first Minute Book of the Trades 
House of Glasgow, covering the period 
from 1605 to 1678, with appendix and 
index, will be ready shortly in a limited 
edition. The book forms a record of the 
jurisdiction and authority that the House 
exercised throughout the seventeenth 
century over craftsmen of the burgh 
generally. 

Messrs. PuTNAM'S spring list includes 
the following books in theology and kindred 


subjects: * Modern Christianity ; or, the | ; . vem 
} : During his long career as teacher he was 


Plain Gospel Modernly Expounded,’ by 
Dr. J. F. Peters ; * Above Life’s Turmoil,’ 
by Mr. James Allen ; Resources: an 
Interpretation of the Well-Rounded Life,’ 
by Mr. Stanton D. Kirkham; and ‘A 
Message to the Well,’ a study of spiritual 
healing by Dr. H. W. Dresser. 


‘LETTERS OF A MODERN 





pendium of the principal publications of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
and other countries. 

Mr. FIFIELD announces 
removed to more convenient 
13, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 

AN interesting allusion was contained in 
Archdeacon Cunningham’s Presidential 
Address to the Royal Historical Society 


that he has 
offices at 


on the 17th inst. The author, in the 
course of a critical appreciation of 
Bacon’s enlightened historical method, 


pointed out that the resemblance between 
this method and Shakespeare’s treatment 
of the historical plays is so close as almost 
to justify the suggestion that the poet 


was at some time under the scholarly 
influence of the historian. 
THe well-known theologian Prof. 


Erich Haupt, whose death, in his sixty- 
ninth year, is announced from Halle, 
was the editor of the Deutsch-Evange- 
lischen Blitter, and author of a number of 
theological works, among them ‘ Der 
Sonntag und die Bibel,’ ‘ Die Gefangen- 
schaftsbriefe Pauli,’ and * Die Bedeutung 
der Heiligen Schrift fiir die evangelischen 
Christen.’ 

THE visit of members of the English 
Goethe Society to Weimar last year 
proved so successful that it has been 
decided to repeat it in June, when the 
Weimar Goethe Society celebrates its 
Jubilee. 

HERMANN HeErpBerG, who has died in 
his seventieth year, was a novelist of 
repute, and at one time the Director of 
the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung in 
Berlin. He was also the representative 
of the Hamburger Correspondent and the 
Gartenlaube. Among his numerous works 
are ‘ Fluch der Schénheit,’ ‘ Die goldene 
Schlange,’ ‘ Apotheker Heinrich,’ and 
‘ Norddeutsche Menschen.’ 


Tue death, at the advanced age of 
ninety-seven, is reported from Reykjavik 
of the historian Tal Talson Melstad. 


unwearied in his efforts to arouse interest 
in Icelandic education, and to promote 
historical research. He also founded and 
edited several papers in Iceland. Of 
his works the most important is a ‘ His- 


| tory of the North.’ 


GOLFER : | 


BEING THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD | 
ALLINGHAM,’ is a mixture of fiction with | 


practical instruction in the game by Mr. 
Henry Leach. Messrs. Mills & Boon will 
publish the book shortly. 


Messrs. Harrap’s new books include 


an ‘ Introduction to Economics,’ by Prof. | 


A. S. Johnson; and ‘Sociology: its 
Simpler Teachings and Applications,’ by 
Dr. James Q. Dealey. 

In April will appear the first number of 
The International Bibliographer, a monthly 
register, edited by Dr. George Eller. It 
will be published on the Ist of each 


} 


At the monthly meeting of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution on the 
17th inst. 130/. was granted towards the 
relief of members and widows of members ; 
and two new members were elected. 

THE quarterly meeting of the Committee 
which manages the Booksellers’ Provident 
Retreat was held on the same day. The 
reports from the Retreat were satisfactory, 
but it was regretted that the winter had 
affected the health of the older inmates. 

Amone Government Papers just pub- 
lished we note Royal Commission on 
Poor Laws, Evidence relating to Scot- 
land, Vol. VI. (9s. 1d.), and Index to same, 
Vol. VI.a (1s. 9d.). 
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SCIENCE 
— a 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Crystalline Structure and Chemical Con- 
stitution. By A. E. H. Tutton, D.Se. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—This is the first of a 
series of ‘Science Monographs” to be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan. Each 
volume in the series will deal with a special 
subject of scientific research, and will be 
written by an investigator who has advanced 
the borders of that special subject. As 
@ beginning no better selection of subject 
and author could have been made than 
the present. Dr. Tutton’s researches on 
the connexion between crystalline structure 
and chemical constitution have been carried 
on for about twenty-five years, and the 
results have been published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions and the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society, the Journal of the 
Chemical Society, and the Zeitschrift fiir 
Krystallographie. 


In the present volume, after a short his- 
torical sketch, the author gives a connected 
story of his researches, with a concise but 
clear presentation of their main results, 
and the whole is in a form which will interest 
® much larger group of readers than those 
directly engaged in crystallography, for it 
clearly brings out the influence of the 
periodic generalization concerning the ele- 
ments, and the true meaning of isomorphism. 
Dr. Tutton promises a larger book, with 
greater technical detail, on ‘ Crystallography 
and Practical Crystal Measurement," to be 
issued shortly by the same publishers. 


When Dr. Tutton began his investigation 
on isomorphous series of salts, it became 
evident that improved apparatus was re- 
quired for the investigation of crystals, for 
cutting and grinding, and for measuring 
angles. The author’s ingenuity, skill, and 
patience have been rewarded by the con- 
struction of highly successful instruments, 
which he devised, and here describes. 
The measurements of crystals of simple and 
double sulphates and selenates in isomor- 
phous series are given in detail, including 
their optical and thermal relations. In the 
last chapters the whole results are sum- 
— and the main conclusions pointed 
out. 


In an “isomorphous” series of salts the 
members have a definite chemical analogy, 
crystallize with like symmetry, and develope 
forms the interfacial angles of which differ 
only by an amount which has not been 
observed to exceed 2} degrees. In such 
series certain salts of ammonium, potassium, 
rubidium, cesium, and thallium are included. 
But the more exclusive “‘ eutropic ™ series 
within each of these isomorphous series are 
those in'which the members exhibit the pro- 
gression of the whole of the crystal pro- 
perties according to the atomic weight of the 
interchangeable chemical elements. In 
these, of the alkali metals, potassium, 
rubidium, and cesium salts only are in- 
os thallium and er not con- 

orming in every respect, and being ex- 
cluded by their cconblathy different tomdeah 
nature and certain different erystallographic 
properties. 

A general conclusion from the remarkable 
work of Dr. Tutton is that 


“‘specific chemical substitutions are accom- 


panied by definitely orientated changes in the 
indicating that particular 
occupy definitely localised posi- 


structure, 
chemical atoms 





tions in the chemical molecule, and therefore, 
as the molecule is the structural unit of the space- 
lattice, in the crystallographic structural unit.’ 
—P. 194. 


That this work will have a further use in 
stimulating research, and in impressing the 
chemist as well as the physicist with the 
importance of the science of crystallography 
—‘‘the science of the organised and perfect 
solid *—there can be but little doubt. We 
hope that further instalments of the series 
will maintain the high standard here set up. 


Darwinism and Human Iafe. By J. 
Arthur Thomson. (Melrose.)—JIn _ this 
volume Prof. Thomson contributes a useful 
summary of the present position of Darwin- 
ism. It contains the lectures he delivered 
in 1909 before the South African Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. The 
subject was chosen as fitting for the centenary 
of Darwin’s birth, and no better exponent 
could have been found. Prof. Thomson is 
always lucid, and on the whole he is an 
impartial critic. The lectures are necessarily 
in @ popular form, and do not go deeply 
into the subject; but for those of the 
present generation who desire to obtain 
some insight into Darwin’s teaching and the 
directions in which modern research and 
criticism tend to modify or confirm it, no 
better book could be suggested. Much of 
the subject-matter was more fully dealt 
with by the author in his treatise on 
‘ Heredity,’ published two years ago, and 
there has been little change in his opinions 
since then. 

Prof. Thomson opens by showing the 
interdependence of living organisms—the 
‘© Web of Life” ; individual life is a correla- 


tion not only of organs, but also of organisms. | xxi. 19 and xvi. 14) has no reference to the 


Governing and limiting such correlation is 
the factor which Darwin described as “ the 
Struggle for Existence”; out of this are 
developed variations, the raw materials of 
progress. The author reviews the known 
facts of inheritance and their bearing on 
selection, both organic and social. He 
shows that man, to a great extent, has suc- 
ceeded in emancipating himself from the 
law of natural selection, and has thereby 
produced other sociological difficulties, which 
seem likely to become formidable obstacles 
in the path of his higher evolution. Prof. 
omson’s remedies for this state of affairs 
are those he has suggested before. His 
ideals are Eutopics, or healthful surround- 
ings; Eutechnics, or wholesome occupa- 
tions; and Eugenics, producing an im- 
pone and progressive race. The difficulty, 
owever, in these directions is that those 
remedies which are efficacious are mostly 
impracticable, and those which are practi- 
cable are not specially efficacious. 


It is noticeable that in Prof. Thomson’s 
opinion the “yea” or “‘nay” of the 
opposing biological schools on the question 
of the inheritance of acquired characters is 
not so confident as formerly. He himself 
is still inclined to the negative. He cites 
Kammerer’s experiments with Salamandra 
maculosa and S. aira as a “striking case ” 
on the Lamarckian side ; but it is doubtful 
whether his criticisms of those experiments 
will be considered effective by the adherents 
of that school. It would be as well, perhaps, 
as Dr. Bastian suggests, if, in this stage of 
the controversy, those who deny the inherit- 
ance of acquired characters would produce 
some evidence that changes such as those 
alluded to above must be the result of a 
primary germinal change. At any rate, the 
time is past for pontifical denunciations of 
error by adherents of Weismann such as we 
notice in a recent and otherwise reasonable 
article on economic problems of to-day. 








ROYAL CREMATIONS IN ISRAEL. 


HAVING some years ago made a special 
study of passages bearing on the topic 
introduced by Mr. Andrew Lang in last 
week’s Atheneum, I may be permitted to 
say that his inquiry as to royal cremations 
among the ancient Hebrews will have to be 
answered negatively. The only case in 
which the burning of deceased royal per. 
sonages is stated to have taken place is 
that of Saul and his sons (1 Samuel xxxi, 
12); but as a solitary instance the cremation 
can there be sufficiently accounted for 
Lf the special circumstances of the case, 

he patriotic Israelites who stole away the 
royal bodies would naturally be anxious 
to do everything in their power to prevent 
the perpetration of fresh indignities on the 
honoured dead; and it is clear that this 
object could be more effectually attained 
by burning the bodies and then burying the 
bones than by burial alone, however secretly 
carried out. 

In Amos vi. 10 the reference is, of course, 
not to royal persons, but to ordinary people. 
That cremation is there contemplated is clear 
from the phrase “ to bring out the bones out 
of the house,” though the Hebrew word 
translated ‘‘and he that burneth him” 
might with equal grammatical propriety be 
rendered ‘‘ and he that maketh a burning 
for him.” But on that occasion again a 
sufficient explanation for the burning of the 
dead bodies is found in the fact that the 
cause of death predicted was the plague. 

e burning mentioned in connexion 
with the funeral rites of Zedekiah, Jehoram, 
and Asa (Jeremiah xxxiv. 5; 2 Chron. 


dead royal bodies themselves, but relates 
to incense and similar offerings made to 
departed rulers (see Hastings’s ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics,’ vol. i. p. 446), 
the verb being in all the three instances fol- 
lowed, not by an accusative of person, but by 
the preposition s (“‘ to” or “‘ for”). The fact 
of Asa having been laid on a bed (i.e., in a 
sarcophagus) filled with spices (2 Chron. 
xvi. 14) is, in view of extant analogy, 
to be regarded as a process quite distinct 
from the burning made ‘‘ for” him spoken 
of in the next clause. 


The fact, moreover, that in the very many 
references to royal and other obsequies in the 
long history of ancient Israel the terms used 
uniformly denote (apart from the two 
special instances of Saul and Amos vi. 10) 
nothing but burial clinches the argument 
as completely as can be desired. The 
ancient Hebrew custom clearly falls into 
line, not with the rite of cremation in Homer, 
but with the burial practices of the Baby- 
lonians and other Semitic races, though 
there can be no doubt that the Hebrew Sheol, 
Babylonian Shudlu, represents a conception 
very similar to that of the Greek Hades. 


G. MARGOLIOUTH. 








SOCIETIES. 


Royat.—Feb. 10.—Sir Archibald Geikie, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following papers were 
read: ‘Some Phenomena of Magnetic Disturb- 
ances at Kew,’ by Dr. C. Chree,—‘ On a Novel 
Phenomenon in the Diurnal Inequality of Terres- 
trial Magnetism at Certain Stations,’ by Mr. 
R. B. Sangster,—‘ The Absorption Spectra of 
Vapours of the Alkali Metals,’ by Prof. P. V. 
Bevan,—‘ On the Shapes of the Isogeotherms 
under Mountain Ranges in ‘Radio-active Districts, 
by Prof. C. H. Lees,—‘ On the Propagation of 4 
Disturbance in a Fluid under Gravity,’ by Mr. F. B. 
Pidduck,—‘ On the Flow of Water through Pipes 
and Passages having Converging or Diverging 
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Boundaries,’ by Dr. A. H. Gibson,—‘ The Effect of 
Pressure upon Arc Spectra: Titanium,’ by Mr. R. 
Rossi,—and ‘ On the Change of Carbon Disulphide 
jnto a Gaseous Product Condensable and Ex- 
losive near the Temperature of Liquid Air,’ by 
Rie James Dewar and Dr. H. O. Jones. 

Feb. 17.—Sir Archibald Geikie, President, in 
the chair.—The following papers were read: 
‘Phosphorescence produced by Alpha and Beta 
Rays, by Mr. Marsden,—‘ Theory of the 
Luminosity produced in Certain Substances by 
Alpha Rays,’ by Prof. E. Rutherford,—‘ The 
Scattering of the Alpha Particles by Matter’ and 
‘The Ionization produced by an Alpha Particle: 
Part II. Relation between Ionization and Absorp- 
tion,’ by Dr. H. Geiger,—‘ The Influence of Pres- 
sure on the Boiling-Points of Metals,’ by Mr. 
H. C. Greenwood,—and ‘ On the Viscosities of 
the Gases of the Argon Group,’ by Mr. A. O. 
Rankine. 





GEOLOGICAL.—Feb. 18.—Annual Meeting.— 
The officers were appointed as follows: President, 
Prof. W. W. Watts; Vice-Presidents, Dr. C. W. 
Andrews, Mr. A. Harker, Mr. H. W. Monckton 
and Prof. W. J. Sollas; Secretaries, Prof. E. J 
Garwood and Dr. A. S. Woodward; Foreign 
Secretary, Sir A. Geikie; Treasurer, Dr. Aubrey 
Strahan.—The President’s anniversary address 
dealt with ‘ The Antiquity of Man.’ 


’ 





SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Feh. 3.—Dr. C. H. 
Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. H. D. Ellis 
read a note on some further examples of the 
work of English provincial silversmiths in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
illustrated by a series of spoons bearing unusual 
marks, 

Mr. Francis Reader exhibited a series of imple- 
ments made from metacarpal and tarsal bones of 
horse and ox. The specimens were mostly lent 
by the Guildhall Museum and York, Colchester, 
and West Ham Museums, but some were from 
private collections. All the bones of this series 
are distinguished by having one or more scooped- 
out horizontal cuts, and by being trimmed flat 
onthe back. Some of them are pierced vertically 
in one or two places with a small circular hole 
which passes right through the bone. Various 
explanations have been given of these objects, 
such as skates and musical instruments ; but the 
comparison of the entire series clearly disproved 
these explanations, and showed that individual 
instances had been confused with objects of a 
totally different class. So far, only twelve 
specimens of this object have been recognized ; 
and although one was found with Danish objects 
at York, and another with Roman pottery at 
Braintree, it is not clear that they were in associa- 
tion, and the period of their use is uncertain. 
Owing to there being no marks of wear on any 
a of the specimens, it was suggested that the 
ollow cut, which is constant in all the objects, was 
the functional portion of the implement, and that 
this had served to hold some other object while 
being manipulated. Bone and metal pin- 
polishers were also exhibited as being objects of a 
similar description. The circular holes in some 
of the specimens may have been for securing the 
bone in position. 

Mr. C, J. Jackson, by permission of the Vicar 
and churchwardens of Studley, near Ripon, ex- 
hibited a silver-gilt covered cup and cover of 
English work temp. Richard II., engraved with a 
tree of knowledge with letters of the alphabet as 
flowers, 

The Rev. J. F. Hoyle exhibited, through the 
President, a latten foot (once gilt) of a portable 
cross from Stoke Pogis, Bucks. Round the base 
is the inscription :— 


Ghs nazarends rer indearum fili dei 
miserere mei. 


The date of this rare object is circa 1480, 

Lieut.-Col. Lyons exhibited two examples 
temp. Henry VIII. of moulded bricks with pic- 
torial subjects, 

Feb, 10.—Dr. C. H. Read, President, in the 
chair.—The Dean of Westminstér read a paper 
on the form and extent of St. Edward’s Church at 
Westminster. He began by calling attention 
to the resemblances both in size and position 

tween the fragmentary bases of the presbytery 
Jumiéges, built by Abbot Robert between 

040 and 1052, and similar bases which still exist 
under the presbytery at Westminster. He showed 
al approximate plan of the presbytery at Jumiéges 
ve differed from that just published by M. 
‘oger Martin du Gard in his archmological study 
- the ruins of that abbey, in that the curve of the 
oa was drawn from a centre not on the line 
etween the centres of the arch columns, but two 


| 





feet further east. He had become sceptical as to 
the generally received opinion that there was an 
ambulatory round the Norman apse at West- 
minster, and was glad to find that Mr. Lethaby 
had, on ground of his own, recently recalled his 
former judgment in this matter. The Dean 
showed a conjectural plan of the Confessor’s 
church, closely resembling the plans of Cerisy-la- 
Forét, St. Nicholas at Caen, and other Norman 
churches which he had lately visited. He argued 
against the view which has prevailed for the past 
fifty years, that St. Edward left his church un- 
finished and lacking the nave. He demonstrated 
that the early documentary evidence was entirely 
in favour of its completion before its consecration 
on Holy Innocents’ Day, 1065. He also discussed 
somewhat minutely the attributions of several 
of the altars, and the position of the tombs of 
St. Edward, Queen Edith, and Queen Maud. 
The Dean acknowledged his indebtedness to Mr. 
Lethaby and to Mr. Francis Bond for friendly 
suggestion and criticism, and offered his conclu- 
sions for the consideration of those who had a 
much larger knowledge and experience than he 
could claim. 





Roya Noumismatic.—Feb. 17.—Mr. H. A. 
Grueber, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. R. Sutcliffe 
and Mr. W. I. Williams were elected Fellows ; and 
Mr. J. T. Bennett-Poé was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. F. A. Walters exhibited a series of gold 
and silver coins of Henry VI. described in his 
paper on the ‘ Restoration Coinage ’ of that king ; 
Mr. Horace W. Monckton, six thalers of Saxony 
and Bohemiaof the sixteenth century, to illustrate 
the portraiture of the period ; and Mr. T. Bliss, a 
fine set of nine pattern farthings of Charles II. in 
silver, bronze, and pewter. 

The Rev. A. W. Hands read a paper on ‘ Juno 
Moneta,’ in which he gave an account of an 
ingenious theory of the etymology of moneta 
proposed by Dr. Assmann in a recent volume of 
Klio. There are certain difficulties in accepting 
the traditional etymology of this important word. 
Dr. Assmann suggests that it is a corruption of 
machanath, camp, the legend on coins of Carthage 
of the fourth century B.c., which were no doubt 
well known to the Romans, and may have been 
called machanaths, which ultimately became 
corrupted to moneta. Analogies for the loss of 
the guttural are to be found in the Septuagint. 
Machanath, meaning camp, would be associated 
with war and also with Juno, the warlike goddess, 
the spear-holder. Money being the sinews of 
war, the temple of Juno was a peculiarly fitting 
place for the mint. The epithet Moneta clung 


to Juno, and from a false etymology with moneo | 
gave rise to the stories which have been handed | 


down in support of the traditional etymology. 
Mr. Hands argued that the Roman conception of 
Juno was essentially that of a warlike goddess, 
otherwise vows would not have been made to her 
on the battle-field. The conception of Juno, 
the goddess of marriage, &c., grew up later. 

Mr. J. Allan said that it was improbable that 
these coins were known as machanaths, as the 
inscription would have been unintelligible to the 
Romans. If they were, it was impossible for 
machanath to become Moneta, the argument 
from the Septuagint not being a justifiable 
analogy. Even if the guttural were lost, the 
short final a could never become e. Moneta was 
an archaic and legitimate formation from moneo, 
analogous to Vesta and Morta. The -e- of the 
second syllable was really evidence of its anti- 
quity. Even if we disregard the Roman explana- 
tions of the epithet, Juno might well be called the 
‘adviser’? in her capacity as Juno Pronuba., 
Juno was primarily the goddess of women and 
marriage, and not a warlike goddess, 

Mr. Grueber also disagreed with Dr. Assmann’s 
theory ; and Mr. Webb emphasized the difficulty 
of finding instances of moneta meaning coin or 
mint in classical times. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Feb. 2.—Dr. F. A. Dixey, 
President, in the chair.—The President announced 
that he had nominated as Vice-Presidents for the 
session 1910-11 Prof. T. Hudson Beare, Mr. G,. T. 
Bethune-Baker, and Mr. H. Rowland-Brown.— 
Mr. E. M. Holmes, Mr. E. G. Josephs, Mr. E. C. 
Joy, Mr. J. W. Ward, and Mr. F. C. Willcocks 
were elected Fellows. 

Mr. J. Alderson, who was present as a visitor, 
exhibited the results of six weeks’ collecting in the 
Rhone Valley, Switzerland, in May and June last, 
representative in all of 102 species of Rhopalocera, 
—Mr. E. Green sent for exhibition boxes 
designed for the convenient storage of butterflies 
in paper envelopes, together with the original 
model, as made by a local tinsmith in Ceylon.— 
Dr. K. Jordan exhibited two specimens of the 








new earwig, Arizxenia esau, lately described by 
him. The insect was discovered in the breast- 
pouch of a specimen of the naked bat obtained in 
Sarawak. Under the microscope were shown 
the mandible and maxilla of Arixenia, together 
with the mandible of Hernimerus. 

Dr. Malcolm Burr communicated a paper 
entitled ‘ A Revision of the Labidurideg, a Family 
of the Dermaptera.’ 

The discussion of the affinities of Agriades thetis 
(bellargus) and A. coridon, adjourned from the 
December meeting, was resumed by Mr. J. W. 
Tutt, who exhibited series of the two species, 
demonstrating in particular the several forms 
of A. coridon occurring in the palezarctic region. 
He pointed out in detail the nearness of the two 
Agriadid species in the structure of their eggs, 
larve, pups, and imagines, especially noting in 
the last case the similarity in the male genitalia, 
Not only was their environment similar, and their 


morphological structure almost identical, but 
their actual range was virtually the same. 
Exhibitions were also made by Mr. G. T. 


Bethune-Baker of varieties of coridon and bellargu® 
respectively from Spain, Algeria, Greece, Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Persia; by the Rev. G. Wheeler 
of examples from Italy and Central Europe, 
and by Miss M. E. Fountaine of coridon var. 
olympica, taken by herself at Amasia, Asia Minor, 
and of thetis var. polonus from the Lebanon, 

At the end of Mr. Tutt’s remarks, the discussion 
was continued by Mr. A. L. Rayward, Mr. Hamil- 
ton H. Druce, the Rev. G. Wheeler, Dr. T. A. 
Chapman, Mr. W. G. Sheldon, Mr. H. Rowland- 
Brown, Miss Fountaine, and other Fellows, the 
President paying a special tribute to Mr. Tutt’s 
lucid explanation and diagnosis of the various 
forms of the two closely allied butterflies. 


METEOROLOGICAL.—Feb. 16.—Mr. H. Mellish, 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. E. Mawley presented his ‘ Report on the 
Phenological Observations for 1909.’ During the 
whole year wild plants came into blossom behind 
their usual time, the departures from the average 
being greatest in March and April. Such spring 
immigrants as the swallow, cuckoo, and night- 
ingale made their appearance rather earlier than 
usual. The only deficient farm crops were beans, 
peas, and hay. On the other hand, the yield 
of wheat, barley, oats, turnips, mangolds, and 
potatoes was well above the average, and more 
particularly barley and turnips. The crop of 
apples, pears, and plums was under average ; 
whereas that of raspberries, gooseberries, currants, 
and strawberries, taken together, was fairly 
good. As regards the farm crops, this was the 
fourth year in succession in which the yield was 
above average. 

Col. H. E. Rawson read a paper on ‘ The North 
Atlantic Anticyclone.’ ; 


PuiLoLocicaL.—Feb. 4.-—Mr. S. D. Brown in 
the chair.—A selection from a paper on ‘ Ety- 
mologies, chiefly Anglo-French,’ by Prof. E, 
Weekley of Nottingham, was read by Mr. H. R. 
Nesbitt. Prints of the whole paper were put into 
members’ hands. In confirmation of his former 
conjecture that bawd is aphetic for ribaud, the 
writer cited ‘‘ bagos, a man-baud; a ribauld”’ 
(Cotgrave, 1611); ‘‘ ribaud, a baud’’ (Coles); 
‘“bawdry or ribaldry, obscenities,’ Littleton. 
Bezique: Diez gives Ital. bazzice as a card-game, 
and baz(z)a seems to have been a common word 
in It. and Sp. meaning “ luck, won trick.”” From 
this came Oudin’s bassegue, a game, and our 
bezique. Busk, 1592, Fr. busc, 1549, are probably 
from It. busto, “a trunke, a bodie without a head, 
a trusse. Also a woman’s buska,”’ Florio, 1611. 
The form bust is attested by Cotgrave in 1611: 
‘* busque, a buske or buste.”” Corduroy: asduroy 
occurs in eighteenth century descriptions of serge 
and drugget in Somerset, is it not possible that 
corduroy is folk-etymology for the common trade 
term cullor du roy, 1615, “ bright tawnie, colour 
de roy,” Cotgrave ? It might have been written 
cr du roy. Felon, a whitlow: felon, 1340, is 
simply a metaphorical use of our ordinary felon; 
cf. L. ‘ furunculus, a little thiefe, a sore in the 
bodie called a fellon or cattes heare,’’ Cooper. 
Whitlow: whit has been taken to be white, or the 
Northern whick for ‘“‘ quick,’’ and lov, fire ; but 
Prof. Weekley suggested, as a sporting conjecture, 
that whitlow is for outlaw, used as a jocular sub- 
stitution for felon. This the meeting treated as a 
joke. Manchet was made of the finest flour, 
sifted more than cheat-bread, ranged bread, 
ravelled bread, &c. It is probably from O.F. 
manche, a sleeve, a long narrow bag through 
which hippocras was also strained. The natural 
method of grading flour would be by Sieves of 
varying fineness, and the finest would be the 
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manche. Ravel, in ravelled bread, is from ravel, | the little-known Chiesa dei Decollati at Palermo. | spontaneity. The paper was followed by 4 


to sift, an extended use of ravel in the meaning 
“ravel out, disentangle.’ Mulligrubs: the 
mouldye grubs, ‘‘ tormina ventris,’’ 1736, and 
the earlier ‘‘ Whose dog lyes sicke 0’ th’ mulli- 
grubs ?”’ 1619, suggest the disease ‘‘ worms’”’ or 
“bots”? to which some animals are subject. 
Cooper has *‘ lumbrici, wormes breeding in 
any creatures bellie, bellie-wormes or mawe- 
wormes”’; so mulligrubs is a rustic name for 
Cotgrave’s *‘ mal de ventre, the wormes, or belly- 
ache, a painful griping or fretting in the guts,” 
while its grub is Littleton’s “‘ grub or maggot, 
lumbricus, vermiculus,’’ 1684. Mystery in the 
senses ‘‘craft’’ and “ trade-guild’”’ is not from 
ministerium, but from magislerium, of which the 
earliest Fr. form is maistier, 1285; and that can 
quite well give mestier, metier. To nappy ale 
Cotgrave has a parallel: ‘bourru,  flockie, 
hairie, rugged, high-napped’’: ‘‘vin bourru, 
new sweet wine, such as is not settled after 
vintage’’; or ‘new, thicke, unfined (white) 
wine.” Littleton in 1683 took nappy to mean 
sleep-inducing : ‘‘ nappie ale, sicera hypnotica.”’ 
Nifle, a fictitious tale, a slight or flimsy article of 
attire: as ‘trifle’? is probably a metaphorical 
application of truffle, a puff-ball, so to ‘‘ serve one 
with nifles ’’ is in O.F.‘‘ donner la baie 4 quelq’un,”’ 
where baic is ‘* berry’; ‘ It. baia, a trifle, a toy, 
a nifle, a jest,” Florio. The origin of nifle is 
F. néfle, medlar, a fruit of wide but inferior 
reputation, a»d called by opprobrious names in 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century English. 
The word is used metaphorically in French: 
** Je n’en donnais pas une néfle.’’ Stale, in the 
sense of “ decoy,” is from O.F. estale, a decoy- 
bird. As the O.F. estaler is ‘‘ to place, display,”’ 
&c., from Germ. stellen, stale, decoy, is allied not 
to M.E. stale, shift, but to O.E. steal, place. 
Ebers gives *‘ Stellvogel, a decoy-bird’’; ‘* Vogel 
steller, a birder, a fowler, a birdcatcher.’’ Paul 
gives among the meanings of Stelle, ‘‘ Falle, Netz, 
Gare,” so that stale, both in the sense of ‘‘ trap ”’ 
and ** decoy,” is connected with the Germ, stellen. 

Prof. Weekley’s paper also treated the words 
base, becker, bow-line, bream, broil, browse, bull, 
bumbast, bummaree, capsize, carvel, comfrey, 
cutt, cuttle, kestrel, lanner, limber, team, mail, 
mockado, mugget, nock, notch, pang, pennyroyal, 
privet, purrel, rail, rewey, souse, spigot, surround, 
tamp, tassels, tattoo, troll, vicious, whinyard. 

Mr. Binney’s list, with explanations, of ‘ Some 
French Words used in English Plate-glass Works 
at St. Helen’s, Lancashire,’ included cadge-anchor, 
cullet, cuvette, frit, gun, lambo, lapell, rubble, 
sarver, saufer, siege, teaser, trangs, turret, tweel. 

A paper on ‘Scullion,’ by Dr. H. J. Bradley, 
was read, contending that Cotgrave’s escouillon 
must be a mistaken form of uscovillon, as shown 
by his duplicate escouvillon, 

A letter from Sir J, A. H. Murray was also read, 
stating that guesses at the derivations of words 
were deliberately kept out of the ‘ N.E.D.,’ and 
that the entry after a word “ etymology uncertain’”’ 
or “of obscure origin’’ ought to be understood 
to mean that a careful discussion of all suggested 
derivations had been held, and since none of them 
was satisfactory, they had all been left alone. 
The editors should have credit for the exclusion 
of plausibilities and absurdities. 

February 4th being the 86th birthday of the 
Hon, Secretary, Dr. Furnivall, a resolution con- 
gratulating him on the event was passed by the 
meeting, and duly acknowledged by him. 


HIsToRICAL. — Feb, 17. — Annual Meeting.— 
Archdeacon Cunningham, President, in the chair. 
—The election of Miss Laws and of Mr. Owen as 
Fellows was announced. 

The Chairman delivered his Presidential Ad- 
dress, After congratulating the Society upon the 
flourishing financial condition shown in the 
Report, he spoke upon various objects of his- 
torical study and means by which they have been 
prosecuted, especially upon the value of existing 
economic and social arrangements for the elucida- 
tion of similar historical conditions in other places. 
For methods of approaching political history he 
selected that of Bacon, and pointed out how 
excellently his ‘ History of Henry VII.’ carried 
out the principles laid down in *‘ The Advance- 
ment of Learning.’ 

A vote of thanks to the President, moved by 
Dr. Hunt, the late President, terminated the 
meeting. 

FOLK-LORE.—Feb, 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. E. S. Hartland read a paper on ‘ The Cult 
of the Decollati in Sicily.’ The paper dealt with 
the Sicilian custom of venerating the souls of 
executed criminals, and had special reference to 


16.—Miss C. 8S. Burne, 





After giving examples, both from legend and from 
practice, showing the widespread belief in the 
powers of the souls of these departed malefactors, 
who, having spent their lives in deeds of blood 
and violence, after their death devote themselves 
to the protection of those who are in trouble or 
who otherwise need their help, Mr. Hartland said 
that the probable origin of the cult was to be 
found in the long period of tyranny under which 
the poorer classes lived, during which time most of 
those who came into contact with, and suffered 
under, the law, whatever their crime, would be 
regarded as heroes. The fact that the crimes 
were usually directed against the rich, and that 
the executions took place publicly, with all the 
usual circumstance necessary to impress the 
people, would intensify this feeling. The paper 
was illustrated by lantern-slides. 

The Rev. J. H. Weekes read a paper on ‘ The 
Congo Medicine-man and his’ Black and White 
Magic,’ and illustrated his remarks by a number 
of interesting exhibits. Mr. Weekes said that 
there were some fifty different ngangas in the 
Lower Congo, there being one for every known 
disease and every possible emergency that could 
occur in native life, and that they appear to 
practise both black and white magic. Any 
person, rich or poor, man or woman, who was 
sufficiently artful and energetic, could become 
a nganga. Mr. Weekes went on to describe at 
length some of the more important of the ngangas 
and their method of practising, including one who 
employed thunder and lightning for inflicting 
injury on his client’s enemy, one who had control 
of the rain, and one who alone could perform the 
ceremonies necessary to enable a man or woman 
to remarry. If a family suspects that one of its 


members is under the ban of a nganga, the cere- | 


mony of “ marrying’”’ the fetish into the family 
is gone through to restrain its eagerness for harm. 
The power of the fetishes belonging to the ngangas 
resided in small bundles comprising various articles, 
according to the nature of the power to be exer- 
cised; small portions of these bundles were 
placed in holes in the head or stomach of the 
fetish when his aid was to be invoked. Mr. 
Weekes laid great stress on the fact that the 
fetishes were not worshipped. Their powers 
were feared and implicitly believed in—even to 
the extent of leaving a man to die when once 
a nganga had declared his approaching death— 
but the fetishes were never bowed down to or 
praised. 

Before the papers Mr. Hartland exhibited and 
described two models of house-posts which he 
obtained in British Columbia, and also a charm 
to drive away evil spirits, from the Philippine 
Islands, and two small corp chre from Mexico, 
sent by Prof. Starr. These interesting objects 
will be added to the Society’s collection at Cam- 
bridge. 


ARISTOTELIAN.—Feb. 7.—Mr. S. H. Hodgson, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. A. D. Lindsay read a 
paper on ‘ Kant’s Account of Causation.’ Any 
discussion of the meaning and value of Kant’s 
account of causation in ‘ The Critique of Pure 
Reason’ is profitably preceded by examining 
first what Kant himself thought that he had 
proved. This can be discovered in two important 
passages in ‘ The Critique of Judgment’ and in 
Kant’s discussion of the third antinomy of pure 
reason, The first passages show that Kant dis- 
tinguished clearly between the a-priority of the 
general law of causation and the empirical cha- 
racter of particular laws; the second, that the 
distinction of phenomena and things-in-them- 
selves implies mainly a necessary reference of the 
understanding to perception. Applying these 
two principles to Kant’s account of causation, we 
find that Kant, beginning with the distinction 
between succession in apprehension and appre- 
hension of succession, shows that the fact of 
objective change involves that change is deter- 
mined by the character of what precedes it. 
Thus we have a general rule that like causes 
produce like effects, which applies to all that we 
perceive in so far as like elements can be dis- 
criminated in it. Further, this principle does not 
explain change, but takes for granted perceived 
continuous change. Any theory of causation 
which implies that this reference to perception 
could be transcended is found to be contradictory, 
but that reference involves that causation is 
correlate to spontaneity. The application of the 
principle demands that the elements of experi- 
ence are partly isolable and disparate, partly 
homogeneous and continuous; but as this is 
implied in any perception of change, the principle 
of causation is valid for all experience, without 
thereby enabling us to anticipate any empirical 
causal laws, and without being incompatible with 
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discussion. 





Puysicat.—Feb. 11.—Annual Meeting.—p,, 
C. Chree, President, in the chair. The Report 
of the Council was read by the Secretary— 
The Treasurer read his Report. 

The following were elected Honorary Fellows: 
Prof. S. Arrhenius, Madame Curie, and Prof, 
G. E. Hale. 

The following officers and council were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Prof. H. L, 
Callendar; Vice-Presidents, those who haye 
filled the office of President, together with 4, 
Campbell, Prof. C. H. Lees, Prof. A. Schuster, 
and S. Skinner; Secretaries, W. R. Cooper and 
S. W. J. Smith; Foreign Secretary, Prof. 8, P. 
Thompson; Treasurer, W. Duddell; Librarian, 
W. Watson; Other Members of Council, Prof, 
W. H. Bragg, W. H. Eccles, A. Griffiths, J, 4, 
Harker, Prof. T. Mather, A. Russell, W. N. Shaw, 
F. E. Smith, R. S. Whipple, and R. 8S. Willows, 

Prof. Callendar then took the chair and de 
livered an address, 


HEtLENIC.—Feb. 15.—Prof. 
President, in the chair.—Miss Jane Harrison 
read an illustrated paper on ‘The Myth of 
Zagreus in relation to Primitive Initiation Cere 
monies.’ Miss Harrison first recapitulated the 
singular elements in this somewhat preposterous 
story. An infant god, Dionysus-Zeus or Zagreus, 
is protected from his birth by armed men, Kouretes 
or Korybantes, who dance round him. Wicked 
men, Titans, disguised by a coat of white clay, 
lure him away with the offer of toys, a cone, a 
rhombos, &c. They carry him off, slay him, tear 
Zeus hurls thunderbolts 
upon them. The child is brought to life again, 
its heart saved, and set up in a mock figure of 
gypsum. The kernel of the myth is a death 
(orapaypos, avahavicpos) followed by a resur- 
rection (avaBiwous, tadAcyyevecia). 

The speaker said that she had long been dis- 
satisfied with the conventional explanation 
of this myth, by which it was interpreted as a 
nature myth of the ‘John Barleycorn’ type, 
the dead and revived child standing for the natural 
processes of spring and harvest time. She then 
read some very curious accounts of primitive 
initiation ceremonies in New South Wales in 
which boys, on reaching man’s estate, had to go 
through a mock death. The resemblance be- 
tween these ceremonies and the details of the 
story of Zagreus were very marked, and, in 
particular, a meaning was found for the toys 
which play a part in the story of Zagreus. They 
were merely the symbols of the putting-away of 
childish things on reaching manhood. 

Dr. L. R. Farnell and the Rev. A. C. Bather 
discussed the paper, and Mr. W. C. F. Anderson 
illustrated one point by giving a practical exhibi- 
tion of the use of the “ bull-roarer,” a curious 
primitive device for producing terrifying sounds 
at initiation ceremonies. 


Percy Gardner, 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘ Some Notes on the Establishment 
of the Office of Public Trustee in England,’ Mr. W. C, Sharinaa. 

= Surveyors’ Institution, 7.—Junior Meeting. : 

= Society of Arts, 8.—* The Petrol Motor,’ Lecture IV., Prof. W. 
Watson (Cantor Lectures.) : : 

. Royal Institution, 3.—'The Emotions and their Expression, 
Tectare IV., Prof. F. W. Mott. ot: 

— Society of Arts, 430.—‘Fruit Production in the British 

Empire,’ Dr. J. McCall. . 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on ‘ The Hndson 
River Tunnels of the Hudson and Manhattan Railroad 


mpany. A ; 
- Seslercak 8.30.—' On the Varieties of Mus rattus in Egypt, 
Mr. J. L. Bonhote ; ‘ Zoological Collections from Northern 
Rhodesia and Adjacent Territories : Lepidoptera Hetero 
cera,’ Sir George F. Ha n; ‘The Urogenital Organs of 
Chimera monatrosa,’ Mr, T. H. Burlend. ‘ 
Archeological Institute, 4.30.—' The Site of the Saxon Cathe 
dral Church of Wells,” Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. 
— Entomological, 8.—‘ Descriptions of New Algerian Hymen? 
tera (Sphegidz) by the late Mr. E. Saunders; ‘On the 
Petri nw (Orthoptera) in the Oxford University Museum, 
Third Paper, Mr. J. L. Hancock. : 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ The Teaching of Design,’ Mr. E. Cooke: |, 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—' Illumination, Natural and Artificl 
Lecture IIL. Prof. 8. P. Thompson. P 
— Royal Society, 4.30.—‘The Depression of Freezing-Point 10 
Very Dilute Aqueous Solutions,’ Mr. T. G. Bedford ; Sturm: 
Liouville Series of Normal Functions in the Theory br 
Integral Equations,’ Mr. J. Mercer; ‘The Solubility © 
Xenon, Krypton, Argon, Neon, and Helium in Water, Hert 
A. von Antropoff. athe 
— Linnean, 8.—' Our British Nesting Terns, Mr. W. Bickerton. : 
— Chemical, 8.30.—* Phenomena observed when Potassium L et 
curic Iodide is Dissolved in Ether and Water,’ Mr. J. 4 
Marsh; ‘The Relation between Absorption Spectra, 
Chemical Constitution: Part XIV. The Aromatic ¥' ro 
ds an uinonoid Theory,’ Mr. E. C. C. Baly, 
Mr. W. B. Tuck, and Miss K. G. Marsden ; and other Papers 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8.30.—Ballot for Fellows. a 
Fx. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Reinforced Concrete, 
applied to Retaining- Walls, Reservoirs, and Dams, 
A. J. Hart. (Students’ yen aoe 
— Phil 1, 8.—' English Etymologies,’ Prof. Skeat. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—* <j ee Storms,’ Mr. C. Chree., ‘ote 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Electric Waves and the Ele 
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magnetic Theory of Light,’ Lecture 1V., Prof. Sir Jo 
Thomson. 
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Science Gossip. 


Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack’s announce- 
ments include ‘ The British Bird Book,* by 
many contributors, edited by Mr. F. B. 
Kirkman, in twelve sections, and illustrated 
by two hundred coloured drawings; also 
books on ‘ Sweet Peas’* by Mr. H. J. Wright, 
‘Roses*> by Mr. H. E. Molyneux, and 
‘Rhododendrons and Azaleas* by Mr. 
W. Watson, all being experts in their subjects. 


Messrs. GECRGE PHILIP & Son’s announce- 
ments include further selections in ‘The 
Scholar’s Book of Travel’; ‘A Primer of 
School Gardening,” by Madeline Agar; 
‘Coiled Basketry, by M. Swannell, illus- 
trated; and a ‘New School Atlas of Com- 
parative Geography,’ including physical, 
political, and commercial details. 


Tue GEOLOGICAL Society have made the 
following awards of medals and funds: 
the Wollaston Medal to Prof. W. B. Scott, 
the Murchison Medal to Prof. A. P. Coleman. 
and the Lyell Medal to Dr. Arthur Vaughan, 
The Wollaston Fund has gone to Mr. E. B. 
Bailey, the Murchison Fund to Mr. J. W. 
Stather, and the Lyell Fund to Mr. F. R. C. 
Reed and Dr. R. Broom. 


WE regret to learn that Mr. Edgar Thurs- 
ton, C.I.E., has decided to retire from the post 
of Superintendent of the Government’s 
Central Museum, Madras, where he has 
done much excellent work. His last gift 
to the city was a marine aquarium, which 
is, we hear, a great success. 


Mr. Serraro Goto has been made 
Professor of Zoology in the Zoological 
Institute, Science College in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo. Prof. Goto, who 
succeeds the late Prof. Mitsukuri, is perhaps 
best known for his studies on the develop- 
ment of starfishes. 


THE moon will be new at 12 minutes past 
noon (Greenwich time) on the 11th prox., 
and full at 8h. 21m. on the evening of the 
25th (Good Friday). She will be in perigee 
a little before midnight on the 12th, and in 
apogee a little before noon on the 28th. 
An occultation of « Geminorum will take 
place on the morning of the 20th (from 
2h. 29m. to 3h. 12m.), and of «a Libre on 
that of the 29th (from 3h. 52m. to 4h. 51m.). 


Mercury will be visible in the morning 
during about the first half of the month, 
moving from Capricornus into Aquarius. 
Venus is pursuing a similar course, moving 
slowly, to the north-west of Mercury ; she 
will be at her stationary point on the 3rd, 
and at her greatest brilliancy on the 19th. 
Mars is moving in an easterly direction 
through Taurus, passing near the Pleiades 
on the 11th, and due north of Aldebaran on 
the 24th; he is diminishing in brightness, 
and will set about midnight at the end of 
next month. Jupiter is at opposition to the 
sun on the 21st, and brilliant all night in 
Virgo; he will be in conjunction with the 
moon on the morning of the 26th. Saturn 
18 in Pisces, and sets not long after sunset, 
earlier each night. 


THE Rev. J. H. Metcaur of Taunton, 
Mass., discovered photographically a new 
small planet on the night of the 10th ult. ; 
and four are announced from the Kénigstuhl 
Observatory, Heidelberg: one on the 31st 
ult., and two on the 2nd inst., by Prof. Max 


nati a one on the latter day by Herr 





THE interest felt in these bodies (which 
are no longer sought for, but found regis- 
tered on photographic plates when these are 
examined) is rapidly diminishing, not only 
on account of their great number, but also 
because of the difficulty of keeping accurate 
ephemerides of so many, and the uncertainty 
felt for a considerable time as to whether 
@ fresh announcement is really of a new 
object. The days are long gone by since 
Keats spoke of the excitement of an astro- 
nomer when ‘‘a new planet swims into his 
ken”; indeed, they no longer do so, but 
the discoveries are only noticed by a more 
or less feeble track left on a plate. 








FINE ARTS 


—_@—- 


Relics and Memorials of London City. By 
James 8. Ogilvy. With Coloured Plates 
by the Author. (Routledge & Sons.) 


Many pictures, good, bad, and indifferent, 
have been drawn and published during 
recent years illustrating the relics of the 
City of London; and they have usually 
been accompanied by more or less success- 
fully written letterpress. We had thought 
that the subject was overdone, especially 
since colour books have gained so con- 
siderable a hold on the public taste. 
But this volume comes to us as a pleasant 
surprise. The sixty-four plates are par- 
ticularly good examples of colour-printing, 
and they reflect for the most part no small 
credit on Mr. Ogilvy’s appreciation of the 
highways and byways of the City, and 
his powers of conveying his impressions 
to others. Moreover, a fairly common 
fault of these colour books, namely, in- 
accurate and careless text, is in this 
instance entirely absent. Mr. Ogilvy has 
clearly taken as much pains with his 
writing as his sketches. Unusual as well 
as usual sources of information on the 
City’s past have been diligently studied, 
with the result that the accounts of the 
different districts, buildings, streets, courts, 
or alleys here illustrated are thoroughly 
readable and pleasantly told. Two or 
three points have been noticed wherein 
the author might be corrected by a con- 
scientious antiquary or historical student, 
but they are all trivial, and outweighed 
by the stream of accurate and well- 
selected information which tends to 
brighten and deepen interest in many of 
the less-known and apparently common- 
place parts of the rapidly changing 
metropolis. Taking it all round, we 
consider this handsome and weighty 
volume one of the best single books of a 
general character as yet issued on the 
City of London. 


The whole of the buildings figured in 
these drawings were standing at the 
beginning of the present century, but 
during the years that Mr. Ogilvy has 
spent in producing his pictures not a 
few of them have disappeared. The two 
most notable instances of this are the 
demolition of the gloomy gaol of Newgate, 





and the destruction of Crosby Hall. It is 
true that the rebuilding of much of the 
City, which goes on with ceaseless energy, 
reveals now and again some valuable 
feature of the past, particularly in con- 
nexion with Roman London, but in the 
main it tends to blot out the older frag- 
ments year by year. 

‘““A tablet marking the site is @ poor 
substitute for the weathered stones that 
have been pulled down, but it is all that 
these modern times have to offer. The 
City becomes more and more a collection 
of office buildings, and drifts steadily away 
from that type of little dwellings where the 
older citizens lived, and loved and suffered 
beside the churches which they built and 
thought to rest in when their work was 
done ; but it is these fragments that to their 
descendants at home and beyond the seas 
still make London a land of dreams, and, 
more than any other, a city of shrines, a 
place of memories.” 

There are probably not many Londoners, 
and still fewer visitors, who use the narrow 
thoroughfare of Fetter Lane, who have 
noticed its one old house, with its three 
gables, rows of small casements, and 
projecting windows above the ground 
floor. In this house, though much altered 
and bearing obvious traces of early 
Georgian changes, there was much Tudor 
work, at least as early as the beginning of 
Henry VIII.’s reign. It long stood empty, 
and has, alas! quite recently disappeared. 
It was formerly the White Horse Inn, 
and was the last entire front of an ancient 
inn surviving in London. For many years 
it had been subdivided and occupied by 
shops, which were distinguished by the 
numbers 85, 86, and 87. The picture of 
Fetter Lane showing this house is one 
of the most successful in the volume, the 
quiet harmony of the colouring, as well 
as the actual drawing being charming. 
Mr. Ogilvy states in his brief Preface 
that much of his work was“done in the 
early morning, “‘ when the City wears its 
fairest looks, before the tide of bustling 
humanity has filled every street and alley.’ 
This was clearly the case with the drawing 
of the old White Horse. There is another 
good Fetter Lane drawing, showing an 
old four-storied, projecting, narrow Tudor 
house (which the present writer has often 
noticed), crushed up against an_ ugly 
chapel, wherein both Wesley and White- 
field preached. But the chapel has gone 
in the last few years, and with it fell 
the house of some worthy citizen of the 
days of Henry VII. 

Near the beginning of the book are some 
particularly attractive plates, with good 
descriptions of buildings and places in 
the district of the Tower of London. 
Visitors to the Tower are naturally so 
absorbed in the study of this great City 
fortress, teeming with all that made 
English history for many a century, that 
they are scarcely conscious of any other 
points of attraction. But All Hallows, 
Barking, is, next to St. Bartholomew the 
Great, the most interesting old church in 
all London; whilst the associations con- 
nected with St. Olave’s, Seething Lane, are 
of much value. These churches are both 
well illustrated, but a still better plate, 
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subdued in colour, is that which shows 
the frontage of Trinity House, on Tower 
Hill. It has no great claim to antiquity, 
having been built in 1793, in an effective 
style of some dignity, by Samuel Wyatt. 
The Corporation of the Elder Brethren of 
the Holy and Undivided Trinity was 
founded at Deptford in 1518; it was 
incorporated by Henry VIII., and its 
privileges enlarged and confirmed in 
1658. All private lighthouses were 
abolished in 1854, and the exclusive right 
of lighting and buoying the whole of 
our coastboard was given to the Board 
of Trinity House. The Board is also 
responsible for the licensing of pilots, and 
for other vital matters connected with the 
safety of shipping. Mr. Ogilvy reminds 
us of the close connexion of that frank 
ossiper Pepys with the older Trinity 

ouse on this site, of which he was sworn 
a younger brother in February, 1662. 
Pepys doubtless did a fair amount of 
work there, but he was ever ready to use 
his position for any amusement or sight- 
seeing. Trinity House commanded a 
— view of the place of execution on 
ower Hill. Within a few months of 
Pepys’s election to Trinity House, there 
came the execution of Sir Harry Vane. 
Pepys had a special room prepared for 
himself and friends to see the sight, 
but to his great vexation ‘the scaffold 
was so crowded that we could not see 
it done.” 


Mr. Ogilvy gives a picture of ‘The 
Place of Execution, on Tower Hill,’ where 
Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More were 
done to death by Henry VIII. in 1535, 
and where heads of notable men rolled off 
in each succeeding reign down to that of 
Simon, Lord Lovat, in 1747. ‘ This 
shambles,” says Mr. Ogilvy, 


** must have had a brutalising effect on the 
populace in the ordi way; and when 
accompanied by the added horrors such as 
attended the execution of Monmouth, it 
must have been worse. That Duke, as he 
laid his head on the block, warned the 
executioner not to le him as he had 
done Lord Russell. e admonition so 
unnerved the man that he only inflicted a 
slight gash, and the sufferer raised himself 
to complain; after two more strokes, the 
man threw down the axe, swearing that his 
heart failed him, but was compelled by the 
sheriffs to resume his task till the fifth blow 
severed the head from the body.” 


The exact place of these executions 
on Tower Hill is marked by an inscribed 
paving-stone often overlooked ; but it has 
nowadays a most peaceful appearance, for 
it is overshadowed by trees, gay in summer- 
time with flowers, and a favourite play- 
ground for groups of children. This aspect 
of the old-time shambles is well rendered 
by Mr. Ogilvy. 


A picture which, appropriately enough, 
has an air of depressing gloom, is the dull 
wintry one entitled ‘John Bunyan’s 
Tomb, Bunhill Fields.’ We are reminded 
that this “weird city with groves of 
tombstones ” was originally intended for 
those who were the victims of the Plague, 
but it eventually became the cemetery of 
those Dissenters who objected to the 





burial service of the Book of Common 
Prayer. There is not, however, a picture 
in the book which fails to arouse interesting 
reflections in those who know London, 
whilst it may well lead those who have 
but a casual acquaintance with its nooks 
and corners to a better knowledge. 








MR. MAXWELL ARMFIELD’S 
WORK. 


ArT in England is a hole-and-corner busi- 
ness in which the painter of merit may live 
in comparative obscurity during many of the 
best years of his life, so that he is a rash 
critic who would lament at any moment 
the lack of outstanding talent. So one is 
apt to lament, yet all the time Death has 
not ceased to reveal a number of distin- 
guished artists. Unless, as there is little 
reason to suppose, critics and the public 
to-day are more discerning than their pre- 
decessors, such isolated persons are probably 
still suffering somewhere a like neglect. 
For this reason it is increasingly evident that 
there is advantage to an artist in forming 
one of a group whose united efforts may 
familiarize the public with aims and methods 
which would otherwise only be appreciated 
when the initiative and vitality had departed 
from them. Painters who have been success- 
ful of late years have usually won recognition 
in large part by such association with 
**movements”*; and though, when these 
movements have died away, we have not 
always found that the man selected for 
honour as most representative of his par- 
ticular school was necessarily the finest artist, 
yet after all the swimmer who wins a race 
is inevitably the one who knows how to 
take advantage of the current. 

It would be an evil, of course, for artists 
to be so jealous of their artistic identity as 
to shut themselves off from the stimulus of 
working alongside of comrades whose work 
may healthily react on theirown. A common 
fund of knowledge and a common trend of 
opinion have been a quickening element in 
every great period of art-production. The 
gregarious impulse has thus a certain validity 
artistically as well as commercially, but we 
shall be wise, in estimating each member of a 
group, if we distinguish how far his ability is 
@ product of general activity, and how far 
of independent effort. 

Of the two main groups among the younger 
painters, Mr. Maxwell Armfield belongs 
definitely to one which carries on in some 
sort the tradition of Burne-Jones, as against 
the other and larger party which follows 
the French Impressionists. Now, while the 
latter must be accorded the superiority, not 
only in numbers, but also in physical vitality, 
yet in technical sanity and practical use- 
fulness the balance is on the other side; 
and perhaps until we get an artist capable 
of combining the virtues of the two schools, 
painting will not recover its position in our 
national life. 

In his exhibition at the Carfax Gallery 
(see Athen., Oct. 31, 1908) we thought we 
discerned in Mr. Armfield an artist who 
was at least disposed to make the attempt. 
One or two of the more important exhibits 
on that occasion were more like painting 
than the examples we are accustomed to see 
from his contemporary Pre-Raphaelite allies. 
In some of these which now reappear at the 
Leicester Gallery, and in certain others of 
less importance, we again admire the sound 


note of cool colour not without significance, 
has been fused into a simple and spontaneous 
act of painting. Among such works ma 

be mentioned The Scherzo (3), Blackthorn (6), 
Truth (45), and The Triumph of Love (52). 


It is somewhat disappointing, however, 
to find the artist in the more significant of 
his new pictures, as in the less important 
drawings which make up the bulk of the 
show, definitely narrowing himself within 
the frigid boundaries of his artistic sect, 
and abandoning the attempt to use brilliant 
and characteristic colour-schemes for pur- 
poses of design which gave his work flavour. 
Because there was no room for them at the 
Inn (49) is a dull compilation, without the 
refreshment for the senses of Mr. Armfield’s 
best work, and without the dramatic intensity 
which gives the designs of Mr. Cayley 
Robinson a severe dignity of their own. 

Is it, perhaps, due to their multiplication 
of small pictures or quasi-sketches that the 
Pre-Raphaelites on the one hand, and the 
realists of the New English Art Club on the 
other, are so ready to accept the ideal of a 

ainting of narrow scope and limited content? 

n a work of such scale and small pretensions 
the limitations of neither are obtrusive. 
They rather facilitate the production of the 
kind of pictures desired by dealers, which 
are easily produced at a low price, easily 
accepted to fill unobtrusive gaps in a crowded 
collection, and as easily forgotten. 

It might seem presumptuous to traverse 
the opinion of such experts, but that most 
artistic advance in the past has been made 
in direct defiance of the advice of the 
mediator between artist and public. It is 
time, moreover, that some one questioned, 
at once artistically and commercially, the 
wisdom of this policy ; for the gaps in the 
collections are getting smaller and smaller 
without the collector being materially en- 
riched, and artists are becoming a feeble 
race, incapable of sustained effort. Let it 
be admitted that for the moment important 
pictures are difficult to dispose of. That 
very fact gives the artist a unique oppor: 
tunity. By the possession of a number 
of pictures, he may experiment on his own 
walls and find out what paintings offer the 
most satisfactory decoration for a modern 
interior. Very little time will satisfy him 
of the superiority of a wall fitted with two 
or three, even with only one large panel, 
over a similar space crowded with small 
pictures ; nor will he fail to see that to fit 
each of these pictures with the elaborate 
frame insisted upon by his friend the picture 
dealer is but to aggravate the offence. 
Certainly he will find that while the few 
large panels give spaciousness and dignity to 
his room, the actual painting and designing 
of them presents difficulties for which his 
manufacture of ‘‘ fourteen-tens ” has hardly 
prepared him. Yet this is the problem of 
the time—not to squeeze closer the filling 
of the collector’s walls, but to replace the 
fashion for collecting by the more refined 
and more esthetic taste for contemporary 
decoration. No easy task this, perhaps, 
nevertheless, it is the winning as the other 
is the losing game. Let one master of decora- 
tion in paint arise, and the habit of herding 
irrelevant masterpieces in a showroom 
will carry with it the stigma of stupid m™- 
elegance. 








THE ERLE DRAX SALE. 


MEssrs. CHRISTIE sold on Saturday and Monday 
last the collection of old pictures formed by the 
late Mr. J. S. W. S. Erle Drax :-— , 

Italian School: The Madonna and Child, with 
four Saints, in a landscape, 115/. Del Sarto, The 





technique, the careful design, the firm use 
of line which, in combination with a clear 


Madonna and Child, with St. Elizabeth a! 
St. John, 1781. G. B. Tiepolo, A Roman Warrior 
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gerificing before a Tomb, 1471. Timoteo della 
Vite, The Descent from the Cross, St. John and 
st. Mary Magdalen on either side of the Virgin, 
st, Benedict and St. Francis standing behind, 4201. 

Dutch, Flemish, and German Schools: A 
Gentleman with his Wife and Two Children, in a 
jndscape, 4201. Cuyp, A Herdsman and Two 
Cows under a Bank, a bay in the distance, 9241. 
De Gelder, An Old Man, seated at a table writing, 
157. Early German School, The Adoration of the 

i, a distant view of a town and procession, 
1831. De Hooghe, Interior of an Apartment, 
with two women, a man descending the stairs, 
and a market-woman entering the door, 9661. 
Yostaert, St. Francis between two Female Saints, 
representing Religion and Charity, 1471. Mytens, 
Admiral van Tromp, in yellow tunic, holding a 
cane, 4201. Rombouts, A Woody Landscape, 
with a sportsrnan and dog, 1051. Rubens, King 
David and the Elders of Israel offering up a Sacrifice 
941, Ruysdael, A Rocky River Scene, with a 
waterfall, 1,260%. Jacobus Storck, A_ River 
Scene, with a village and church, boats with 
fshermen in the foreground, 1311. 

On Monday were sold the following: C. P. 
Bega, A Charlatan and Figures, in a village, 1471. 
G. van Herp, An Interior, with a party merry- 
making, 105/. Mabuse, The Madonna, in blue 
dress with red scarf, the Infant Saviour playing 
with a basket of apples, 2731. 

The following were paintings used for ceiling 
decoration: Landscapes, with lovers (three), 1891. 
Venus and Cupids, and Ceres and Cupids (a pair), 
173l.; Lovers with a Bird, Figures in a Garden, 
and Vertumnus and Pomona (three), 1621.; Four 
Portraits of Ladies, 1267. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Tue first of The Burlington’s series of 
articles on the Salting Collection appears 
in the March number, Mr. G. F. Hill de- 
scribing the Italian bronze statuettes. 
Venetian paintings are the subject of two 
articles. One on portraits, by Mr. Herbert 
Cook, discusses, among other things, the 
proper subject and attribution of the portrait 
called Giovanni Onigo, recently exhibited 
at the National Loan Collection; and the 
other, by Dr. Tancred Borenius, examines 
some of the pictures in the Winter Exhibi- 
tion at Burlington House. 


Mr. C. F. Bett has a long article on 
Turner drawings in connexion with Mr. 
Finberg’s recently published catalogue ; 
and among other contributions are ‘In- 
scriptions,” by Mr. A. E. R. Gill; ‘ Bushman 
Paintings,» by Mr. Roger Fry; ‘ Portraits 
of Archbishop John Carondelet,* by Mr. 
W. H. J. Weale; and notes by Dr. Beets 
and Sir Martin Conway. The frontispiece is 
a reproduction in colours of one of the 
Tintoretto drawings in the British Museum 
Print-Room. 

Pror. C. J. Hormes has resigned the 
Slade Professorship at Oxford, not (as was 
wrongly stated in last week’s Atheneum) 

post as Keeper of the National Portrait 
Gallery. We owe our sincere apologies to 
Mr. Holmes for the misunderstanding. 


At the last meeting of the Painter-Etchers 
and Engravers, Messrs. Nathaniel Sparks, 
Luke Taylor, and David Waterson, Associates, 
were elected Fellows. 


Tae Royat Scorrish ACADEMY has 
formally made over to the Trustees of the 
National Gallery, on behalf of the nation, 
fifty-five pictures and drawings and four 
pieces of sculpture, which, while the pro- 
perty of the Academy, for some years past 
formed part of the national collection. In 
addition the Academy has presented several 
Pictures and portraits, at present in private 
rooms. Two examples of early German art 
have been purchased ; also two pictures by 
the brothers Burr, formerly unrepresented, 
entitled ‘ Grandfather’s Return’ and ‘ The 
Night Stall.’ 





Dr. von TscHuD1, who was so active when 
Director of the National Gallery at Berlin, 
has already made his mark in his new post 
as head of the Bavarian museums. The 
Old Pinacothek at Munich has been tho- 
roughly reorganized by him, and the new 
arrangements are for the most part admir- 
able. A number of important pictures 
have been brought to Munich from pro- 
vincial and other museums. 


THE contents of the Musée de Marine, one 
of the most popular sections of the Louvre, 
are at present both badly housed and in- 
differently displayed ; and the committee of 
the society known as Amis du Musée de 
Marine are making a great effort to secure its 
transference to the H6tel Biron, which is 
about to fall into the possession of the State. 


Tue Chateau de Kerjean, near Morlaix, 
one of the most beautiful buildings of 
the sixteenth century in Brittany, has 
recently been acquired by the ‘‘ Adminis- 
tration des Beaux-Arts.” It is said to be 
in a bad state of repair, but as soon as 
the necessary restoration has been carried 
out, it is proposed to arrange it as a Museum 
for Breton art. 


THE GRANDIDIER COLLECTION, to which 
reference was lately made in this column, 
will be installed in the apartments in the 
Louvre recently occupied by M. Homolle, 
the Director of the Museum. 


M. EucEne LEpDRAIN, whose death at the 
age of sixty-six is announced, was one of the 
Keepers of the Oriental antiquities in the 
Louvre, and well known as a literary critic. 
Educated originally for the priesthood, he 
devoted himself to Oriental subjects, and his 
works included a ‘Histoire du Peuple 
d'‘Israél,* a ‘ Dictionnaire de la Langue de 
Tancienne Chaldée,” and a study of the 
Egyptian monuments in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 


THe Norts British ACADEMY OF ARTS 
(Newcastle - upon - Tyne) is granting free 
tuition to necessitous students of talent 
desirous of making art their profession, and 
will be glad to receive applications from 
such candidates. The students will be 
admitted as adopted pupils of the N.B.A., 
and will be taught by masters resident in 
their own locality. Application should be 
made, stating age and previous training, 
to the Hon. Secretary, North British 
Academy of Arts, 7, Claremont Buildings, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Tue death is announced of one of the most 
prominent Swedish sculptors, John Bérjeson. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE will sell on March 8th 
@ number of Japanese colour-prints of the 
best period. They form part of the collec- 
tion of Mr. H. A. Ritchie, and throughout 
show a high level of condition. 


Messrs. JacK announce ‘The Louvre,’ 
by Mr. M. W. Brockwell and Mr. P. G. 
Konody, with fifty-four plates in colour ; 
and ‘The Book of Decorative Furniture : 
its Form, History, and Colour,’ by Mr. 
Edwin Foley. 


Mr. B. T. Batsrorp will publish early in 
March ‘ The Manor Houses of England,’ by 
the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, illustrated by 
Mr. Sydney R. Jones. It is intended to form 
@ companion to ‘ The Charm of the English 
Village,” by the same authors, published 
two years ago. 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. (Feb. 26).—Pearl Shell Pictures, Modern Gallery. 
-- by = by Masters of the British Schools, Mr. T. McLean's 
allery. 
Mon, 
inople, the King’s Forei 


in % j Regiments, &c., 
vate View, Victoria Gallery, 123, Victoria 


treet, 8.W. 


MUSIC 


—_ > 


THE WEEK. 


Covent GARDEN. — Strauss’s ‘ Elektra.’ 
Delius’s ‘ Village Romeo and Juliet.’ 


On Saturday evening last Mr. Thomas 
Beecham began his opera season, under 
the management of Mr. Thomas Quinlan, 
with Richard Strauss’s ‘ Elektra,’ given 
for the first time in England, though 
already much discussed by English 
musicians since its performance in 
Berlin. 

While Wagner was working at ‘Sieg- 
frieds Tod,’ the opera which he was 
writing for Weimar, he felt how incom- 
plete the undertaking would be, and 
determined to work out the whole myth. 
It seems strange to us that Richard 
Strauss, when engaged on his ‘ Elektra,’ 
did not feel how much more intelligible, 
imposing, and effective it would be to 
present the Greek story, after the manner 
of Aischylus, as a trilogy, or, at any rate, 
as a three-act opera. In the tragedy 
which Strauss has set to music the story 
is so condensed that—to mention only 
one point—the deed of retribution for the 
death of Agamemnon appears too much 
as a mere act of vengeance on the part of 
Elektra and Orestes; the few words 
uttered by the latter, ‘“‘ Those at whose 
bidding I have come,” do not sufficiently 
emphasize the religious and _ sorrowful 
spirit in which he undertook the terrible 
deed. 

Hofmannsthal’s drama, however, pre- 
sents strong and striking scenes, and 
Strauss by his extraordinary music, has 
certainly intensified them. His work is far 
in advance of the ‘ Salome’ produced at 
Dresden in 1905. 

The music shows dramatic instinct and 
power. On paper many of the dissonant 
chords look positively dreadful, but much 
depends on orchestral colour, accent, and 
rate. To single out any one for analysis, 
or, let us say, for condemnation, would be 
foolish. Amid the storm and stress of the 
music they generally pass unnoticed ; or 
if noticed, the effects, for the most part, 
seem appropriate to the mood, or even the 
words. At the same time we cannot but 
feel that the composer glories in out- 
of -the- way chords and progressions. 
His immoderate use of dissonance is as 
unsatisfactory as are, to ears accustomed 
to Beethoven and Schumann, the prevalent 
diatonic harmonies of much eighteenth- 
century music. 

We have read a great deal about the 
huge orchestra the composer employs. 
There are, it is true, noisy moments in the 
work, a notable one being the scene of the 
murder of Adgisthus; for the most part, 
however, Strauss, like Berlioz, uses his vast 





Capt. . Granville Baker's Pictures and Drawings of | 
Jonstant i i 


array of instruments with extraordinary 

| skill and discretion. He aims at special 
colouring, or at contrast, as, for instance, 
in the use of the brass wind in the scene 

| between Elektra and Orestes. 

| A word must be said about the realism 
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of the work. From Bach and Handel 
onward all great composers have in- 
dulged in such devices; in Strauss’s 
music, however, they are perhaps too 
obvious; or, to put it another way, 
the music at the moment is not cha- 
racteristic enough to engage chief atten- 
tion. Then the influence of Wagner is 
felt, and especially when the music is 
more lyrical than dramatic, as when 
Elektra expresses her joy at her brother's 
decision to fulfil his mission, and again 
in the striking pean at the close of the 
work. 

Some of the finest dramatic music is 
devoted to Elektra’s appeal to the shade 
of Agamemnon, also to Chrysothemis. 
Considering the work as a whole, we 
regard it as impressive. Yet we feel that, 
as ‘ Elektra’ is greater than ‘ Salome,’ 
so one day we may expect a still finer 
work from the composer—one in which 
there will be a stronger blend of intellect 
and emotion, and in which the art is per- 
fectly concealed. 


The performance was excellent. Miss 
Sdyth Walker, whose task was indeed 
heavy, displayed histrionic ability. She 
has a fine voice, and though she had many 
high notes to sing, and against a powerful 
orchestra, her tone was always of pure 
quality. Madame Mildenburg (Klytem- 
nestra) and Miss Frances Rosa (Chryso- 
themis) also deserve high praise. Herr 
Weidemann as Orestes was stately both in 
voice and demeanour. The orchestral 
playing was magnificent, and Mr. Beecham 
conducted with striking ability. 


On Tuesday evening Mr. Frederick 
Delius’s * Village Romeo and Juliet’ was 
performed for the first time in England. 
A good number of his works have been 
heard in the concert-room, and certain 
peculiarities have as a rule marred the 
general effect; yet we have always 
recognized power, feeling, and, above all, 
sincerity in the music ; and further, that 
the composer has been more successful, 
in an artistic sense, in his instrumental 
than in his vocal works. In his libretto 
Mr. Delius has not been happy. When 
his work was produced at Berlin three 
years ago, it was named a music drama, 
but on the theatre bills as an “ Idyl in 
einem Vorspiel und fiinf Bildern ’’—the 
latter a more appropriate title. But at 
Covent Garden the former has_ been 
selected. The libretto, written apparently 
by Mr. Delius, is based on Gottfried 
Keller’s short story ‘ Romeo und Julia auf 
dem Dorfe.’ 


The plot may be briefly described. Sali 
and Vrenchen are the son and daughter 
respectively of Manz and Marti, two 
farmers who are at variance respecting a 
waste strip of land lying between their 
acres. By the time the children have 
grown up, a lawsuit has reduced their 





parents to beggary. But Sali and Vren- 
chen love each other, and in Act I., against | 
the wish of the parents, they meet and | 
exchange vows. A “ Black Fiddler,” the | 
real owner of the waste strip, appears on 
the scene, and utters words of ill omen. 


In Act II. Sali and Vrenchen again meet 
in the now desolate cottage of the girl’s 
father. They sing of their love, and 
finally, falling asleep, dream that they are 
being married in the old church of 
Seldwyla. 


Up to the church scene, with the excep- 
tion of the brief prologue, in which the 
parents are seen for the first and last 
time, the lovers alone occupy the stage, 
and the main interest lies in the orchestra, 
for Sali and Vrenchen only utter, as it 
were, ejaculations. It seems as if for 
the symphonic music, much of which is 
emotional and beautiful, mere dumb show 
on the stage would suffice. The dream 
of the lovers is objectively presented. 
Here, although there is some very effective 
writing, the fact that it is dream music 
might have been more clearly suggested. , 


In Act III. Sali and Vrenchen go to 
spend a happy day at the great fair at 
Berghald. In this scene there is plenty 
of bustle and noise. The realism, both 
in the stage picture and the music, might 
prove effective, if only there had been a 
strong contrast in the parts played by the 
lovers. 

The final scene with the Fiddler and 
the four vagabonds, ending with the 
death of the lovers, atones for much that 
is unsatisfactory in the previous portions 
of the work. It was, indeed, the only 
part of the libretto which really gave the 
composer an opportunity of displaying his 
power as a musician, and his dramatic 
instinct. The death-duet of the lovers is 
noble and impassioned. 


The performance was on the whole 


good. Miss Ruth Vincent and Mr. 
Walter Hyde, the Vrenchen and Sali, 
both deserve praise. Mr. Thomas 


Beecham conducted. 








Musical Gossip. 


Dr. Percy Carter Buck, Director of 
Music at Harrow, has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of Dublin 
in the place of Dr. Prout. He is an Irishman, 
a Mus.Doc. of Oxford and well known as an 
examiner, lecturer, and composer. 


YESTERDAY week a performance of Gluck’s 
‘Iphigenia in Tauris’ was given at His 
Majesty’s Theatre by the students of the 
Royal College of Music, under the direction 
of Sir Charles Stanford, who once again 
selected a work which is not to be heard at 
Covent Garden. Miss Viola Tree imper- 
sonated Iphigenia. Her declamatory singing 
showed intelligence, and her acting was 
good. Mr. Jamieson Dodds as Orestes was 
successful. The bright, fresh voices of the 
choir were heard to advantage in the choral 
music, 


Herr Moriz Rosentuat will play Beet- 
hoven’s E flat Concerto on March 12th, the 
first of three extra Symphony Concerts at 
Queen’s Hall. The programme will include 


Saint-Saéns’s Symphony in c¢ minor, No. 3, 
which was dedicated by the composer to the 


A CONCERT will be given by the Oxford 
House Choral Society and Orchestra and the 
Excelsior Boys’ Choir, under the direction 
of Mr. Cuthbert Kelly, at Queen’s Hall on 
March 8th. 


FOLLOWING @ suggestion by Dr. W. H, 
Grattan Flood, a special Arne Concert is 
to be given by the Sunday Concert Society 
at Queen’s Hall on March 13th, in com. 
memoration of the bicentenary of Arne’s 
birth (March 12th, 1710). The outstanding 
feature of the concert will be ‘ Rule, Bri. 
tannia,’ expressly rescored for the occasion 
by Mr. Henry J. Wood; and some of 
Arne’s best songs will be sung. It has been 
pointed out by Dr. Flood that the first 
public performance of ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ 
was in Dublin, when Arne himself conducted 
‘ Alfred,” on March 10th, 1743-4. The 
programme-book will contain notes by Dr, 
W. H. Cummings on the history of ‘ Rule, 
Britannia,’ and Arne’s songs ; also a portrait 
of Arne, a reproduction from an oil painting 
by John Zoffany. 


THE third (January 26th) of four Historica, 
Concerts given in the University Class-Rooml 
Edinburgh, was devoted to Schumann’s 
pianoforte compositions and songs of the 
years 1829-40, in commemoration of the 
centenary of the composer’s birth. Miss 
Fanny Davies was the pianist, and Miss 
Jean Waterston the singer. ‘ Young Schu- 
mann’ was the title of Prof. Niecks’s brief 
introductory essay in the programme-book. 


In the programme-book prepared by Dr. 
Erich Prieger for a concert given by the Rosé 
Quartet, which took place in the Beethoven- 
halle, Bonn, on the 5th inst., there is an 
interesting and hitherto unpublished letter 
written by Robert Schumann on February 
6th, 1854, to Dr. Richard Pohl, one of the 
stoutest champions of the then new Liszt- 
Wagner school. Pohl had sent Schumann 
his pamphlet ‘ Das Karlsruher Musikfest im 
Oktober, 1853,’ published under his pseu- 
donym ‘‘ Hoplit.”> Schumann, after thank- 
ing him for his letter and news, says :— 


“T always like to speak straight out, and tell, as 
my conscience dictates, the truth to those with 
whom for many years I have been on intimate terms. 
I had not the least idea that you were Hoplit; for 
I am not particularly in harmony with his and his 
party’s Liszt-Wagnerian enthusiasm. Those whom 
you consider musicians of the future, I consider 
musicians of the present; while those whom you 
regard as musicians of the past (Bach, Handel. 
Beethoven) appear to me the or musicians of the 


future.” 


History offers many instances of the 
failure of composers to appreciate the art- 
work of their contemporaries ; but in some 
cases jealousy may have prevented them 
from expressing their real thoughts. A 
saying of Méhul is quoted in an article on 
musical criticism of the last century, by 
M. Raymond Bouyer, in Le Ménestrel of 
the 19th inst., which shows, at any rate, 
how frank one composer was. It runs 
thus: ‘‘ Les succés des autres me font mal, 
et je l’avoue pour l’expier en le disant.” 


THE musical library of M. Jean Baptiste 
Weckerlin, which is rich in rare and interest- 
ing books, will be sold by auction at Herr 
C. G. Boerner’s shop at Leipsic on March 
10th and following days. An _ elaborate 
illustrated catalogue has been issued. 











Philharmonic Society, and produced at St. 
James’s Hall under his direction in 1886. 
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PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 

Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 

Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 

Mox.-Sat. (except Friday). Royal Upera, Covent Garden. : 
Mos. Miss Johanne Stockmarr’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, olian 


cs. 


All. 

— Miss Fanny Littmann’s Concert, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
‘ces. Mr. Alfred Cortot’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Molian Hall. 
oe Miss May Harrison's Orchestral Concert, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 
Misses Florence Schmidt and Elsie Hall's Vocal and Piano- 

forte Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Wen. Queen’s Hall Choral Society, 3, Queen’s Hail. 
Miss May Fussell’s Concert, 3.15, Molian Hall. 
London Chamber Concert Association, 8.30, Suffolk Street. 
Mrs. Swinton’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. , 
Fu. Miss Polyxena Fletcher's Orchestral Concert, 8.30, Queen's 


Mr. Herbert Fryer's Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
gir. Chappell Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Mise Elena Gerhardt’s Vocal Recital. 3, Bechstein Hall. 











DRAMA 
—_~> — 
THE WEEK. 


DvKE OF YORK’S REPERTORY THEATRE.— 
Justice: a Tragedy in Four Acts. By 
John Galsworthy.—Misalliance : a De- 
bate in One Sitting. By Bernard Shaw. 


Herz is realism which is wonderful enough 
in its transference of life’s actualities to the 
stage, yet, perhaps, just falls short of being 
great art. It appeals to the connoisseur of 
technique by its brilliant stagecraft, to the 
student of social problems by its thought- 
ful survey of the conditions of English 
justice, to the playgoer in so far as it 
depicts poignantly the gradual demoraliza- 
tion of a character led into crime at once 
by its weakness and its redeeming virtue ; 
but only too rarely—just in one scene, to be 
precise—does it stir and uplift the imagina- 
tion. Life is here shown too much in the 
state of crude ore; it has not been fused 
sufficiently in the mind of the artist. 


Mr. Galsworthy has chosen, perhaps of 
set purpose, a commonplace case, and 
when he has lavished on it all his powers 
of pathos and analysis and impartial 
judgment, it remains commonplace still. 
William Falder, the clerk who commits 
forgery, undergoes the ordeal of a public 
trial, and serves his sentence in prison, 
and, when given another chance by his old 
firm, cannot take advantage of it, and 
escapes from the further clutches of the law 
by committing suicide, is in himself a 
weak and ordinary criminal, except that 
he has nerves. His love entanglement 
with the married woman, to save whom 
from a drunken husband he commits his 
crime, is made so drab and almost spiritless 
an affair; the scene of the trial and the 
tragic conclusion of the tale are kept so 
uniformly and studiously on the plane of 
common experience, that we follow the 
whole history with gloomy acquiescence, 
and feel it to be no less true, and not so 
very much more inspiring, than a news- 
paper record would be. It is wonderfully 
life-like, natural from first to last, free from 
exaggeration or bias, a tragedy affecting 
mm its very sobriety and restraint; but 
somehow one misses the transfiguring 
touch: the hero is not so typical of his 
class, or so exceptional in his surround- 
ings, as to justify his being used as the 
asis of an indictment of the ruthless 
uniformity of our system of penal justice. 








There is one scene, however, which 
thrills the spectator by its horror. Imagine 
a prison cell, bare, grim, narrow, dimly 
lighted, with a truckle-bed, a stool, and 
a few metal vessels as its only furniture. 
Within is discovered the young convict- 
clerk about whose mental state the 
authorities of the prison are already 
exercised. Night has come, and he is 
feeling all the tortures of solitary confine- 
ment. His twitching fingers trace by 
inches the length of his cubicle ; he paces 
like a caged beast the narrow limits of his 
cell. Up and down he goes, his hand 
pressing as it were his disordered brains. 
At last he flings himself distraught against 
the locked door. Suddenly he hears a 
knock from a neighbouring cell. 
moment he hesitates ; then he batters at 
his door, bangs twice, bangs three times, 
hammers at it in a frenzy of repeated 
strokes, and on that picture the curtain 
descends. ~ 

It is here—in a scene where not a word 
is spoken, and where the whole action lasts 
but for a few minutes—that the dramatist 
achieves more than in all his elaborate 
representations of a solicitor’s office or a 
criminal law-court. But this maddened 
creature is hardly the same being as 
the clerk before or after imprisonment ; for 
a moment he typifies humanity robbed of 
its freedom, he is something beyond and 
above himself. Compared with that 
moment the setting of the trial, exact as 
it is, has merely a photographic merit. 
The way in which such a tedious business 
is summarized challenges admiration ; the 
stage-management (it is Mr. Granville 
Barker’s) of the act is superb, its most 
masterly effect being the slow lighting-up 
of the court, as the light from the windows 
fails. Every actor in the scene, from Mr. 
Dion Boucicault as judge and Mr. Bryant 
as counsel for the defence downwards, 
speaks as the characters thus portrayed 
would in real life. Yet it is the scene in 
the cell which rises to the heights of tragic 
passion. 

Some will object to the division of the 
third act into detached scenes as destroying 
the compactness of the drama, but the 
device helps enormously in getting the 
‘** atmosphere” of our penal system, in 
showing how much kindlier and more 
humane the officials are than the law they 
carry out, in emphasizing the thesis 
that justice does not discriminate between 
offenders, and, even in the process of de- 
terring, encourages rather than cures vice. 
Mr. Galsworthy, indeed, is nothing if not 
fair; he makes the very firm which his 
clerk has robbed consist of good-natured 
principals, and in this office of theirs he 
places a head clerk whom not twenty 
years’ experience of the law has robbed of 
tenderness and charity. A Dickensian 
character, he lightens the gloom of the 
tragedy. The clerk is no victim of con- 
spiracy ; human nature, even in these 
surroundings, is decent. Impartiality is 
the very strength of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
treatment, but on the other hand it tends 
to produce in an audience a certain 
feeling of depression. Art surely should 
do something more than reflect life faith- 


For a | 





fully ; it should bring out its harmonies, 
throw some light on its puzzles. Mr. 
Galsworthy seems precluded from this 
function of the artist by a creed of pessim- 
ism, and so this tragedy of his is too con- 
fined and individual in its interest to 
make a wide appeal. It is fine, vigorous 
work—a play every one anxious to see a 
live English drama should make a point 
of witnessing, but it is not the best thing 
Mr. Galsworthy has it in him to do. 


Mr. Shaw’s description of his piece 
is correct ; but it is difficult to say what 
the debate is all about. Here we have a 
set of persons, mainly recruited from the 
well-to-do classes, sitting about like Christy 
Minstrels, and talking, talking, talking! 
Their talk ranges over a variety of topics— 
from Mr. Kipling and the Empire to the 
Bible and Mr. Chesterton; from Free 
Libraries to the Superman theory; from 
democracy, which is compared with some 
books that read better than they look, to 
woman’s demand for emancipation, and 
a clerk’s ravings against capitalistic 
tyranny. But for the first time on record 
Mr. Shaw fails to show any advance on 
himself—fails to get a central thought into 
a “play.” Woman pursuing her pre- 
destined mate and prey, man ; the uneasy 
relations of parents and children of to-day ; 
a scarification of the burlesque heroics of 
the Socialist orator—these are the main 
ideas of Mr. Shaw’s new debate, and, need- 
less to say, they are all, with the possible 
exception of the clerk’s diatribe, but varia- 
tions on old themes. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Shaw’s 
new dramatic form of conversation is not 
developing very well. ‘ Misalliance’ is 
divided, by its author’s indulgence, into 
three unequal parts, and of these the first 
is rather dull and overloaded with idle 
chatter. An unlicked cub and his father, 
who is a distinguished administrator ; the 
practical son of a trader of imagination, 
and that merchant himself, a man full of 
second-hand notions that he has derived 
from books; his wife, old-fashioned and 
charming, and his daughter, new-fashioned 
and a vixen—these people talk amusingly 
enough, but at inordinate length. 

A new element enters the ‘ debate” 
in the second part with the introduction 
of an aeroplane and the arrival of a young 
man, who might be John Tanner, and a 
Polish lady who is an acrobat very proud 
of her strength. The idealistic merchant 
soon gives signs of admiring the strong 
woman, and his daughter with lightning 
quickness marks down the aeronaut as 
her quarry. But still, despite a certain 
clash of character which Mr. Shaw has 
had too much stage experience to be able 
to avoid, we have so far had next to 
nothing like the essentials of drama. 

Suddenly, with the irruption of a novel 
character, the pace begins to quicken, 
and we are plunged into rollicking farce. 
With the appearance of a_boy-clerk, 
determined to wreak vengeance on the 
wealthy trader for what he calls his 
mother’s shame, we have, so to speak, 
a gust of fresh air blown across the stage. 
Mr. Shaw is always at his best in the mock- 
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serious vein. His best-made plays have 
always been travesties, or in the style of 
caricature, and from the entry of the 
clerk upon his sentimental mission fun 
and frolic prevail. 


It cannot be said that Mr. Shaw’s 
interpreters have to thank him this time 
for very sympathetic parts. His debaters 
are mostly an unpleasant set. Miss 
Florence Haydon’s Victorian dame is 
refreshing in her simplicity. Miss Lena 
Ashwell makes the Polish woman acrobat 
who is so disdainful of sex-weakness stand 
head and shoulders above her comrades 
by sheer dint of personality, and she is the 
most silent member of the company, being 
left to stand mute at one time for a quarter 
of an hour. Miss Miriam Lewes brings 
out the vixenish side of the heroine ; and 
Mr. Bryant is manly and easy as the girl’s 
calculating lover. Both Mr. Donald Cal- 
throp and Mr. Heggie (the latter extremely 
good as the Socialist clerk) have to repre- 
sent youths who are hysterical to the 
verge of epilepsy. There is, indeed, a 
suggestion of eccentricity, not to say 
madness, about too many of these puppets 
when once they are set in motion. 


Still, it is a light enough entertainment, 
one of the flimsiest cobwebs of a play 
its author has ever invented; and 
with its wit and persiflage, and its many 
moments of gaiety, it furnishes a 
striking contrast to the grim drama of 
‘ Justice.’ 








Dramatic Gossip. 


WE are sorry to notice the death on 
Sunday last, at Newcastle, of Mr. Robb 
Harwood, who had made a success as Capt. 
Hook in ‘ Peter Pan.’ Mr. Harwood began 
his stage experience as a child, being the 
son of a well-known actor at Astley’s, and 
had played numerous parts with Sir H. 
Beerbohm Tree, Sir John Hare, Mr. Bourchier, 
and others. A versatile actor, he displayed 
his humour to advantage in grotesque parts. 


THE SicrLIAN PLAYERS are once more in 
London, and their art is as ingenuous in its 
very sophistication, and as full-blooded as 
ever. e charm of Signor Grasso and his 
comrades to the phlegmatic Englishman 
consists in the contrast between the apparent 
unrestraint of these actors and our national 
reserve. But it would be a mistake to 
suppose that they are not self-conscious. 
They can pass in a moment from pathos to 
farce; they bow to applause in the middle 
of a scene; and, despite the tempestuous 
energy they put into their acting, they show 

lain'y their recognition that it is only make- 
lieve. 


THEY made their reappearance at the 
Lyric last Tuesday night in ‘ Feudalismo,’ in 
which Signor Grasso, the finest actor of them 
all, obtains such splendid opportunities 
for the display of grief and mad passion. 
Signora Aguglia, astrangely magnetic actress, 
is no longer @ member of the com any ; 
but her place is filled by a more than efficient 
substitute. The new-comer, Signora Brag- 
aglia, has an uncommon command of pathos 
and dignity, andypossesses far more refine- 
ment of style. 





Miss ExIzaBETH BAKER writes :— 


‘* My attention has been called to your description 
of my play ‘ Chains’ as a _ problem play.’ I 
wish to point out, however, that it was never entered 
for any competition. The play was submitted for 
reading in the usual way, and taken by Mr. 
Frohman after its production by the Play Actors.” 


THE hall of Clifford’s Inn has been fitly 
chosen for the performance of ‘The Pro- 
digious and Lamentable History of Doctor 
Johannes Faust,’ the old German Puppet 
Play, to be produced next month by members 
of the Ilkley University Extension Centre, 
who have already played it successfully in 
the North. A translation of Simrock’s 
version will be used, and the play will be 
preceded by an address on the Faust legend 
from Mr. P. H. Wicksteed. 


Four performances have been arranged, 
two each on the afternoons of Monday and 
Tuesday, March 7th and 8th. Miss Beau- 
mont, 15, Alexandra Mansions, Chelsea, is 
acting as secretary to the Committee re- 
sponsible for the production. 





To CORRESPONDENTS. —P. C.—A. 8S. P.—A. G. W.— 
Received. 

H. E. (Wien).—Not given, according to our rule. 

W. H. H.—Too late. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

WE cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of ks. 


WE do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c 
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\MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


NOW READY, post 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ART OF THE BELGIAN 
GALLERIES. Being a History of the 
Flemish School of Painting, Illuminated and 
Demonstrated by Critical scriptions of the 
Great Paintings in Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent, 
Brussels, and other Belgian Cities. By 
ESTHER SINGLETON. With 48 Full 
Page Illustrations. 

[Art Galleries of Zurope, 








This edition contains an important Set of 
Touch-Plates. 
NEW EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 
imperial 8vo, 308. net. 


PEWTER PLATE. ®y #. J. LI. 
MASSE, M.A. With 100 Illustrations. 


This edition contains five touch-plates reproduced by 
special permission of the Pewterers’ Company. These 
plates are of the highest importance to collectors, and have 
never hitherto been included in any volume on the subject. 
The work has also been revised throughout and enlarged. 





NOW READY, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
CONFESSIONS OF A CLERGYMAN 


This book is an attempt to relieve distressed faith bya 
restatement of the Christian position in terms acceptable 
to modern thought and knowledge. It is the record of 
@ personal mental experience very common in these days, 
but rarely recorded with a like sincerity and freedom. 





Demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net. 


TRAVELS OF FOUR YEARS AND 
A HALF IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA DURING 1798, 1799, 
1800, 1801, AND 1802. By JOHN DAVIS. 

produced in Facsimile, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. J. MORRISON. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROGERS’ 
‘ ARISTOPHANES.’ 
Fcap. 4to, 10s. 6d. 


THE ACHARNIANS OF ARISTO- 
PHANES. The Greek Text Revised, anda 
Metrical Translation on opposite pages, with 
Introduction and Commentary. By BEN- 
JAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A. D.Litt. 


The KNIGHTS is also in active preparation and will 
be published shortly. 


The KNIGHTS and the ACHARNIANS will be issued 
together as Vol. I. of the Complete Edition. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


“The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, 
on which judicious bookbuyers have long 
learned to keep a careful eye,’’-—ATHEN ZUM. 


NEW VOLUMES, 3s. 6d. each. 
NOW READY. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 
Translated by the Rev. HENRY CARY. 
New Edition by MARIE LOUISE EGERTON 
CASTLE. With Introduction, Chronological 
View of his Age, Additional Notes, and 4 
Portrait. 


THE PLAYS OF ASCHYLUS. 


A New Prose Translation from a Revised 
Text, by WALTER HEADLAM, Litt.D., 
and C. E. 8. HEADLAM, M.A. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 
Newly Translated into English Prose by E. H. 
BLAKENEY, M.A., Head Master of the 
King’s School, Ely. Vol. I. containing Books 
I,-XII. (Vol. II. in the press. 


A Complete List of Bohn’s Libraries, 
which now include nearly 750 volumes, 
will be sent on application. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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Of Mr. Hersert P. Horne’s RICCARDI TYPE, the Burlington Magazine says: ‘‘ Fortunate in preserving the best qualities 
{of the Florentine original] while avoiding mannerisms.”—The Daily News describes it as *‘a type that, in its brilliancy and 
tinish, will be a joy to the bibliophile.”—The printed page, according to the Pall Mall Gazette, ‘is grace itself in the smoothness 
with which it reads and distinction of general appearance.”—‘‘ A beautiful setting that would have delighted William Morris,” 
says the Illustrated London News.—‘‘ Superb type” is the opinion of the Guardian. 


THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 


The First Books printed in the Riccardi Fount are: 


THE STORY OF GRISELDA, FROM BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON 
In the translation of J. M. RIGG. 500 copies, 94 by 64, in paper wrappers, 5s. net, or bound in limp vellum, 12s. 6d. net. 


The plates in the following, reproduced in facsimile colours by the Medici Process, are commended by the Morning Post for ‘‘having touched the 
high-water mark of coloured illustration.” ‘‘ The drawings are all in that imaginative spirit of the past which marks Mr. Flint’s best work, and the eye 
turns with new zest to the printed page after enjoying illustrations of such a sympathetic turn.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘‘ Mr. Flint has rendered the spirit 

of antiquity in a very striking manner.”—Z/lustrated London News. 


THE SONG OF SONGS WHICH IS SOLOMON’S 


In the Authorised Version. With 10 Plates after the Water-Colour Drawings by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 500 copies (104 by 73), boards, canvas back 
and paper label, 2/. 2s, net ; limp vellum, silk ties, 2/. 128. 6d. net. 


THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS 


Translated by GEORGE LONG. With 12 Plates after the Water-Colour Drawings by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 500 copies (103 by 73), boards, 


Y, 12s. 6d. net; limp vellum, 3/. 3s. net. 
. IN PREPARATION: 
LE MORTE DARTHUR, BY SIR THOMAS MALORY, KNT. 


With 48 Plates after the Water-Colour Drawings by W. RUSSELL FLINT. In 4 vols. (104 by 73), sold in sets only. [Vol. I. ready in the Autumn 


QUINTI HORATI FLACCI OPERA OMNIA 


Reprinted from the Oxford Text, by permission. In 1 vol. (94 by 64), boards, 16s. net ; limp vellum, 25s. net. (Autumn. 


*.* A Prospectus of the Riccardi Press Books, printed in the new fount, will be sent post free on application. 


- ‘THE DIVINE MINSTRELS DRAWINGS BY DURER 


A Narrative of the Life of St. Francis of Assisi with his Companions. 64 Drawings, chiefly from the Albertina Library, Vienna, reproduced in 


By AUGUSTE BAILLY. ‘Translated by E. BARNES. With Photogravure Pacsimile Collotype in the exact 1itts or. colows af the originals, including 
Frontispiece after Gerard David’s ‘St. Francis of Assisi.’ Crown svo, aad ie is te Gs tee ee . and Portrait Subjects. 
5s, net ; limp vellum, 12s. 6d. net. ge i a eee ; 
“Would be hailed with delight by any lover of the most fascinating of Almost disquieting in accuracy and beauty.” —Daily Telegraph. 
medieval saints.”—Guardian. * * Completely Illustrated Catalogue, la. stamps ; unillustrated, 2d. stamps 
plelery g 2 ’ ps. 


rHE MEDICI PRINTS. 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY exists in order to ISSUE THE MOST ACCURATE FACSIMILE REPRODUCTIONS, in the colours of the originals, 
which the most recently perfected methods of modern scientific photography are capable of producing, AT THE LOWEST PRICE COMMERCIALLY 
POSSIBLE, and so to bring these Prints within the reach of all purses. All Medici Prints may be purchased singly, subject only to the prior claims of 
Annual Subscribers. The Burlington Magazine, Times, and all the leading journals may be quoted in support of The Society’s contention that it has 


fulfilled both its pledges—to issue the best, at the lowest price. 

The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION of 3/. (post free) has hitherto entitled Subscribers to receive copies of the Annual Series 

after the great Italian Masters only. Commencing with the New Year (1910), however, ASSOCIATE SUBSCRIPTIONS will 

be received—also of 3/.—entitling the Associate Subscriber to select a certain number of Plates from among the New Prints for 

the year without limitation as to subject. 
Full particulars of both classes of Subscription will be found in the New Edition of The Society’s Prospectus, NOW 
READY, post free 3d. stamps, or containing some 100 Reproductions of the Prints post free is. stamps or P.O.. 
Forms of Subscription post free on application. 


The following are some of the earlier subjects proposed for issue in 1910 :— 
DANTE AND HIS BOOK, atter the Tempera Panel (92 by 116in.) by DOMENICO DI MICHELINO, in The Duomo, Florence. 











Colour surface of Print, 20} by 25;in. Price 25s. net. [Just published. 

a 8 
Gian Bevxis1 .. A Holy Allegory (Uffizi) ... 25 0| *REYNOLDS... .. Lavinia Bingham (Altiory) ... . IS . 
*BorricELLI .. The Virgin Mother (Milan) 17 6 REYNOLDS ... .» Viscount Althorp 2t. 4 (Althorp) aca 
GIORGIONE ... .. Concert Champetre (Louvre) 21 O| Lety (?) ar «+» Oliver Cromwell (Cambridge) ... oe 106 
CoRREGGIO ... .. The Education of Cupid (1.¢.) 17 6 *R. VAN DER WEYDEN St. Luke Drawing the Virgin (Munich) 17 6 
J.ve’ Barzarr ... Portrait of a Man (Vienna) 15 0| *BRouWER ... «. The Gamblers (Munich) ... Seu o-~ 2S 
*RAPHAEL ... .. Madonna della Tenda (Munich) 20 0} PATINIR a «. The Baptism in Jordan (Vienna) ... 15 0 
*Homperx ... .. Georg Gisze (Zerlin) ree aa 17 6 *REMBRANDT -- The Old Soldier (St. Petersburg) —_ 


* These Prints will be ready for publication yery shortly. 
*.* SOME 40 MEDIC! PRINTS ARE ALREADY PUBLISHED: 60 OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


* 


Summary Lists of Italian, English, French, and Flemish Series of Plates ; also the National Portrait Series, the Popular 
Medici Prints, Pictures from the National Loan Collection, and Photo-Reliefs, may be had post free. 


Shortly ready (post free, 12d. stamps) a Revised List of 100 PRIMITIVES of the Flemish, German, and Italian Schools, fully Illustrated. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 38, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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Shipping. 
TT 


Pe 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
JAPAN, AeA. &c. 
Con Passengers Merchandise to 
vorinil ‘Easte Se Ports. 
P Pleasure Cruises 


Fron SY, VECTIS ° fone 


Steamship connections from 
CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. 











No. 2.-Mar. 19 to age 15 

DALMATIA & VENICE | No. 3.-Apr. 21 to May 19 

ALGIERS, SPAIN, &c. No. 4.-May 20 to June 6 
Fares—Nos, 2 or 3, from 30 gns. No. 4 from 15 gns 








Summer Cruises ?°22 
S.S. “MANTUA” 11,500 Tons (“M” Class.) 


IUastratec /:andbooks on Applicati 


P, GO. Offices { 135 i snieriall Street fc. | London, 






























Large 8vo, price 15s. net. 


TRAVEL AND SPORT 
IN TURKESTAN. 


BY 


Capt. J. N. PRICE WOOD, 


12th Royal Lancers. 


With Route- Map and 100 Illustrations 
from Original Photographs. 


The Daily Mail (Jan. 15) says :—‘‘ Here is the 
pleasant and useful diary of a born traveller and 
sportsman in a little-known land...... This personal 
narrative has a charm of absolute sincerity about 
it which one seldom finds in the average travel 
record.” 

The Globe (Feb. 9) says:—‘‘There are few 
Englishmen who could read this simple yet 
fascinating account of Capt. Price Wood’s expe- 
dition into Turkestan without heartily wishing 
they had been there to share the danger and the 
FOR... He had to set in motion the Governments 
of the two greatest Empires in the world ; to spend 
something over a thousand pounds of his own 
money; to risk his life again and again on the 
most devilish slopes and precipices in Asia ; and to 
live for months under conditions to which it would 
be thought brutal to condemn a felon...... But 
despite the marmots Capt. Price Wood seems to 
have made a really wonderful bag.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp. 
11, Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
D INNEFORD S88 
Tf AGN E . 
NV SIA 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


The Safest and most effective Aperient 
or regular use. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
HENRY M. STANLEY 


Edited by LADY STANLEY. With 19 Illustrations. 
Edition, £3 3s. 

Times.—“‘ One of the most moving stories that an autobiographer has ever rec sorded.” 

Globe.—** Will certainly take its place as one of the great books of travel for all time...... 
«of the book is unfailing from first page to last.” 

Daily Mail.—** A complete story of a big and splendid life.” 

Daily Graphic.—** The whole book is a revelation...... A remarkable and romantic record.” 

Observer.—** A hook every boy should read as well as ever y, Englishman.” 

Atheneum.—" Intensely interesting as a human document.” 

Spectator.—“ An extraordinarily interesting study of character quite apart from the advent pes in it 

Bookman.—*‘ The spontaneous ‘self-revelation of a great character supplies a psychological study of 
deep and lasting interest.” 

Geographical Journal.—‘ Most interesting book that Stanley ever wrote...... One flies th 
returns to read and re-read the more vivid portions.” 

Manchester Guardian.—* Only comparable with the histories of Oliver Twist and David Copperfield.” 

Literary W orld. —‘* A book that ought to be in the hands of every boy.’ 

Academy.— “This most valuable life’ srecord. Let young pioneers read it until the sy learn it by heart. 

Truth.—** This book is one of the most interesting human documents I have read.” 

Field.—‘‘ In this strange but fascinating book Stanley has laid bare his inmost thoughts, and no one 
who reads what he has here written will doubt that the real Stanley is now for the first time shown to 
the world.” 

Onlooker.—* This autobiography is a wonderful story, amazing alike for the unflinc hi 
its purpose, for its human interest, and as a record of difficulties faced and overcome.’ 

World.—* It is well for the nation and the world to read the life of a modern hero.” 


Ordinary Edition, 21s. net; Special 


The interest 


ough it and 


g sincerity of 





Londen: | SAMPSON Low, hessinarnesininassad « oo., ate. 100, Southwark Street, S. E. 


YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 
all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of physiologic and hygienic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—DENSMORE. 


Eno’s 
Fruit 
Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘ And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—E£xamine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 
you have the sincerest form of fiattery—I/MITATION. 


Without it 








Prepared only by o o ENO (Limited) ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 5.5 S.E. 











Magazines, &t.—continued. | 
G. K. CHESTERTON’S NEW BOOK 


[HE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


THE DENIAL OF SELP- om Sonne. By Harold Cox. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL BXPERIMENT IN INDIA. By the 
Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, C.I.E 

BELGIUM, BRITAIN, AND THE CONGO. By E. D. Morel. 

THE NEW POWER IN IRELAND: A RETROSPECT AND A 
POSTSCRIPT. By William O'Brien, M.P. 

FRESH LIGHT ON THE QUEBEC CAMPAIGN, FROM THE 
— JOURNAL OF GENERAL WOLFE. By Beckles 

illson. 

ARE WE LOSING 7 USE OF OUR HANDS? By Sir Frederick 
Treves, Bart. G.C Serjeant Surgeon to the King | 

THE POSSIBILITIES OF AN soos: TAX, ACCORDING TO 
THE SCHEME OF PITT. By W. H. Mallock. 

AN_ ANGLO-GERMAN i By the Right Hon. Lord 
Lamington, G.C.M.G. G.C.LE | 

HENRY VAUGHAN, SILURIS™. By the Rev. Canon Vaughan. } 

THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. By Prof. John Westlake, K.C, | 


THE BALL AND THE GROSS 
THE BALL AND THE GROSS 
THE BALL AND THE GROSS 


Cloth, 6s. 


ALCOHOL IN RELATION TO LIFE. By Prof. W. E. Dixon, [Published Feb. 24. 
Lecturer in Pharmacology, Cambridge. 

THE HOME WORKERS OF LONDON. By Miss Sydney K. Phelps. r : ; 

GREAT BRITAIN AND JAPAN IN THE FAR EAST. By the | At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 
Right Hon. Karl Stanhope. | 

OUR WEAK POLICY IN PERSIA. By Maurice B. Blake. = a —_ 

“THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE.” 
a) some 8 REFLECTIONS ON THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


ily. WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., L1D., 
(2) A NATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. By the Right Rev. C. F. 


3, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 











London : SPOTTISWUODE & CO., Lrv., 5, New Street Square. 
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a GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST 


MANET and THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS 


By THEODORE Duret. Translated by J. E. CRawrorp Fiitcu. Illustrated 
with Etchings and Wood Engravings, and with 32 Reproductions in Half-Fone. 
Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 125. 6d. net. 

** An admirable work, admirably translated.”,—A/orning Post. 

‘* This handsome volume will be welcomed by many lovers of art, both for the 
particulars given of a number of the French impressionists, and for the series of 
reproductions of examples of the work of this school...... it will be found deeply 
interesting by all lovers of modern art.”—Daily Telegraph. 

** English readers will welcome the appearance of the present volume, well 
translated by Mr. Crawford Flitch....... M. Duret writes of Manet with insight 
and sympathy.”-—Dazly News. 


OXFORD: ITS BUILDINGS AND GARDENS 


By RaLtpH A. DuraNp. With 32 Reproductions from Drawings in Colour by 
W. A. WILDMAN, Large post 4to, cloth gilt, 21s. net. Edition de Luxe, 
limited to 100 Copies Numbered and Signed, 2/. 2s. net. 

‘*Mr. Durand has given us an eminently readable book......: As he goes the 
round of the colleges he finds some picturesque tradition or custom, just as his 
illustrator finds some convenient subject for his brush.” —.Sfectaéor. 


THE GREAT PACIFIC COAST. By C. REGINALD 


Enock, F.R.G.S., author of ‘The Andes and the Amazen,’ ‘ Mexico,’ &c. 
With 64 Illustrationsand a Map. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 

‘* The author deserves thanks for a bright and thoroughly outspoken book 
on a region which must ever remain attractive...... His material is always valuable 
and he shows unquestionable skill in its presentation.” —G/asgow Herald. 











PART 16, COMPLETING VOLUME IV., READY ON MARCH 15. 


mJ al YT 
THE BIRDS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
By CHARLES STONHAM, C.M.G. F.R.C.S. With over 300 Photogravures by 
L. M. MEDLAND. Complete in twenty parts. Royal 4to, 7s. 6d. net each. 
Five volumes, buckram gilt, 36s. net each ; half-vellum, gilt, 42s. net each. 


MAN’S SURVIVAL AFTER DEATH. sy the Rev. 
C. L. TWEEDALE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

‘*This book marks a considerable advance. 
speak with praise.”—Church Times. 





Of its general tone we may 





SECOND EDITION READY NEXT WEEK 
THE TRAGEDY OF NAN and OTHER PLAYS 


By JoHN MaseFie.p. Large post 8vo, paper boards, 35. 6d. net. 

‘* Mr. John Masefield’s new book contains some notable work and perhaps 
the best which this careful and original writer has yet done. In them all the 
dialogue is wonderfully good. It is terse and lively, and very quickly reveals the 
characters whether they are gossiping, at work, or are under the strain of tragic 
emotions...... Examine every speech separately, and it is true, simple stuff of life, 
while the scene as a whole is poetry.”—Morning Post. 


THE VALIDITY OF ENGLISH ORDINATIONS: 
FROM AN ORTHODOX CATHOLIC POINT OF VIEW. By the Most 
Rev. CHRESTOS ANDROUTSOS. Translated and Edited by F. W. Groves 
CAMPBELL, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. net. 

‘* Prof. Androutsos shows all the courtesy and reasonableness that could be 
desired. He examines with scrupulous care, and in the most candid manner, 
our dogmatic standards and our offices, especially those of the Eucharist and of 
Ordination.” —Spectator. 








CHATS ABOUT WINE. By C. E. Hawker. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 





Send for Prospectuses of any of the above, or complete List, free. 
GRANT RICHARDS LIMITED, 7, Carlton Street, London, S.W. 








SECOND-HAND FURNITURE 


HIGH-CLAS 








Some people have an aversion to New Furniture, no matter how worthy its merits. 
favour of really good Second-hand Goods. Furniture, as a general rule, is not as well made to-day as in the past. 
Besides which, in buying Reliable Second-hand Furniture you can depend upon ita being thoroughly seasoned. 
find at “ Furniture Town,” London's largest Selection of these desirable goods. Drawing-room Suites, 3/. 15s.; Bedroom 
Suites, 2/. 10s. ; Dining-room Suites, 4/. ; Bedsteads and Bedding, 30s., and thousands of Bargains for Cash or un deferred 
payments to suit your convenience. Country Orders carriage paid. Call or write for Current Month’s Bargain List. 


TELEPHONE—230 NORTH. 


W. JELKS & SONS, 


There is much to be said in 


‘““FURNITURE TOWN,’’ 263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275, 2754, HOLLOWAY ROAD, N. 


DEPOSITORIES—2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, Eden Grove (adjoining). 
REMOVAL ESTIMATES FREE. 


You will 





HOW URIC ACID 
MAKES YOU ILL. 


THE STEALTHY DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
GOUTY HABIT. 


Amongst the readers of this article a quite 
astonishing proportion are suffering from some form 
of gout without being aware of the fact. As you 
may yourself be one of this numerous group, you 
will be amply repaid for the time spent in consider- 
ing these interesting facts regarding the insidious 
character of uric acid and the widely different 
forms of ill-health which result from the invasion of 
the system by this harmful waste product. 

One of the worst features of uric acid is that it 
can go on accumulating in the system fora long time 
before giving any pronounced and unmistakable 
signs of its presence, and such warnings as it has 
given you have perhaps quite naturally misunder- 
stood. You have probably suffered more or less at 
times from acidity, heartburn, and flatulence, or 
a dull, heavy pain in the right side over the region 
of the liver; you may have a good deal more head- 
ache than you can readily account for; and your 
kidneys may be a little out of order. You may also 
at times experience a burning and irritation upon 
the skin, especially around the ankles and the 
palms, or you may have noticed little white lumps 
just under the skin near the finger joints or upon 
the outer rim of the ear or on the eyelids. 

Any of these little troubles should cause you to 
pause and ask yourself whether uric acid is making 
its stealthy invasion of your system. 

WHAT IS URIC ACID? 

Naturally, the first question you ask yourself is, 
What is uric acid; which, it seems, is capable of 
producing such serious and varied consequences, 
and yet gives so little warning of its presence? 
Uric acid is simply one of the many waste products 
of the body. It forms in every system to a certain 
extent, but in the perfectly healthy constitution, 
and especially during the earlier years of life, it is 
destroyed and eliminated by the liver and kidneys 
before it has time to do much harm. The real 
trouble begins when the uric acid stops in the sys- 
tem, for it forms certain hard, insoluble compounds 
which are prone to settle in the joints and muscles, 
and which set up all the pain, inflammation, 
stiffness, and swelling which characterize the 
numerous uric acid disorders, including gout, 
rheumatism, rheumatic gout, lumbago, sciatica, 
neuritis, stone, gravel, and gouty eczema. 

THE SUCCESSFUL REMEDY FOR GOUT. 

These uric acid ills can only be overcome by a 
treatment that renders the cause innocuous and 
ensures its removal. This is ‘rei what is 
accomplished by Bishop’s Varalettes. Wherever 
they meet with free uric acid or any of its accu- 
mulated compounds, Bishop’s Varalettes work con- 
tinuously upon them until they have converted 
them into soluble, harmless substances, which are 
washed out of their lurking places by the blood. 
As the compounds of uric acid are broken up and 
withdrawn from their lurking places the pains and 
inflammation dieaiie diaiatae, the swellings sub- 
side, joints and muscles regain their suppleness, 
and the guuty subject notes a constantly increasing 
improvement in his general health. It follows that 
the rational process of prevention is based upon 
the same principles as that of relief in the case of 
uric acid ailments, and this explains why Bishop’s 
Varalettes possess the unique distinction of being 
at once a remedy and preventive. 

HEALTH RULES FOR THE GOUTY. 

The subject of uric acid and its relation to the 
general health is one of such vital importance to 
every man or woman who approaches or has passed 
middle age that every one will feel well repaid for 
the time spent in looking through a little booklet 
issued by the manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes, 
Alfred Bishop, Limited, Manufacturing Chemists 
(established 1857), 48, Spelman Street, London, N.E. 
This booklet describes the poe uric acid ail- 
ments, with their distinguishing features, and ex- 
plains just what must be done to get rid of them 
and prevent their return. It contains also a suit- 
able dietary for gouty subjects, with general rules 
for dieting. A copy of this booklet will be sent 
ost free to all applicants. Please write for book- 
et V. 

3ishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists in 
vials at ls., bottles at 2s., and boxes containing 
twenty-five days’ treatment for 5s., or they will be 
sent direct by the makers, whose address is given 
above. If this article has shown you that uric 
acid is lurking in disguise in your system, you are 
urged in your own interest to begin the use of 


TELEGRAMS—“ JELLICO,” LONDON. | Bishop’s Varalettes without delay. 
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MILLS 


FICTION 


THE FINEST NEW 


BOON 





The Giose says:—“ One has almost come to regard Messrs. Milis & Boon as the 
publishers of the unexpected. Alike in fiction and in more serious works, 
they introduce us to writers of exceptional ability, and to subjects of 
uncommon interest, with a facility which has induced the reviewer to open 
any book bearing their name with a sense of pleasurable expectancy.” 


MILLS & BOON’S SPRING NOVELS are the successes of the season, 
have been called for of THE ANGER OF OLIVIA, 


Already SECOND EDITIONS 
A GOLDEN STRAW, NO. 19, A BLOT ON THE 


SCUTCHEON, and BOUND TOGETHER. The following Novels should be got from your Library to-day ;— 
PLEASE READ THE PRESS NOTICES. 








A FINE NOVEL. 


THE FOOL OF FAERY. 


By M. URQUHART. 


Times.—‘‘ Described with merciless realism. The love of Hilary for 
Gillian makes the book’s distinction.” 

Atheneum. —‘*‘ Strong and 1. geval 

Telegraph.—‘‘ A novel which was well worth writing, and is equally 
well worth reading.” 

Globe.—** Reveals a keen observation of human nature and a rare 
imaginative sense.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* This fine novel.” 

Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ A book to be glad of, for it feeds the hunger 
for beauty that most writers leave avid.” 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE MILLS & BOON NOVEL. 


No 19 By EDGAR JEPSON. 


SECOND EDITION. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 

‘* Fashions in fiction blossom and fade, but for one kind of story there is always a safe 
welcome. Human curiosity can never resist a good mystery, nor human emotion a tale of 
eerie horror, and in combining the two qualities into a thoroughly well-knit plot Mr. 
Edgar Jepson has made the success of his latest romance a matter of certainty. ‘No. 1)" 
is indeed a rattling good tale, horribly weird, but not in the least absurd, full of ‘ creeps’ 
secured without unworthy artifices.__ Mr. Jepson shows something of the intense mystery 
of Edgar Allan Poe, qualified by the more human influence of Stevenson. It must be 
enough to say that Mr. Jepson unfolds his eerie tale with unfailing force and intensity, 
and that ‘ No, 19’ will be greeted by all who read it as one of the most absorbing mysteries 
in recent fiction.” 




















SECOND EDITION. 
A GOLDEN STRAW. 
By J. E. Buckrose. 


Times.—“ The story of the present book is only a little 
less well written than the atmosphere....The handful of 
people concerned in the story are all real and alive.” 

Daily Graphic. —‘*There is a mysterious bloom and 

romise such as belongs to youth. A story of invincible 
reshness and charm.” 


out with tact and feeling.” 


:; ‘* A triumph for Miss Cole.’’—Morning Post. 
|_A WARDOUR STREET IDYLL. 
By Sophie Cole, 


Times.—“* We have the materials for a love idyll worked 


CALICO JACK 
CALICO JACK 


\ 

| is a remarkable success, 

[ Get it at once, 
CALICO JACK } 


CALICO JACK. By H. W.C. Newte. 





SECOND EDITION. SECOND 
BOUND TOGETHER, 
By Mary E. Mann. 

Sy Life.—“ Pathos and laughter, with not a dull 

ta! e.” 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Sparkling with merriment, grave 


and gay, dramatic in the best sense of the term. tures.” 


A BLOT ON THE SCUTCHEON. 
By May Wynne. 


Daily News. —“‘ Pretty love stories, galloping adven- 


Author of ‘ Sparrows.’ 





EDITION. 
CUMNER’S SON. 
By Sir Gilbert Parker. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


An entirely New Volume of South Seas Stories 
Shilling length. 


of Six- 








Forthcoming Fiction 
Gs. each 


THE EDUCATION OF JACQUELINE 
CLAIRE DE Pratz 


B. M. Croker 
Ropert Barr 

(Ready) Percy Wuite 
Marre Van Vorst 


FAME 

THE SWORD MAKER 

AN AVERTED MARRIAGE 
FIRST LOVE 

THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA 
THE KING’S HIGHWAY. 
THE WOMAN WHO FORGOT 
BRUMMELL AGAIN (Ready) Cosmo Hami.ton 
BY FORCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES 
WHEN LOVE KNOCKS 
MARGOT MUNRO 

THE ANGER OF OLIVIA 


Gaston Leroux 
H. B. Marriorr Watson 


Lapy TRoUBRIDGE 


Gorpon HoLMEs 
GILBERT STANHOPE 
(Ready) M. E. Hucues 


(Ready) Tuomas Coss 





General Literature 


THE COURT OF WILLIAM III. 


By E. 8S. and M. GREW. With many Illustrations. Demy $vo, 
15s. net. 


YVETTE GUILBERT: 
'STRUGGLES AND VICTORIES 


| By YVETTTE GUILBERT and HAROLD SIMPSON. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

| 

|' WAGNER AT HOME 


By JUDITH GAUTIER. Translated by EFFIE DUNREITH 
MASSIE. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN 


By CHRISTIAN TEARLE, Author of ‘Holborn Hili.’ 
trated. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BOLSTER. BOOK 
A Book for the Bedside 


By HARRY GRAHAM, Author of ‘ Deportmental Ditties.’ 
Illustrated Cover by LEWIS BAUMER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Fully illus- 


With an 








“MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Whitcomb Street, W.C. 


——$——— 
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Editorial Communications should he addressed to the “ THE EDITOR ”"—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘ THE PUBLISHERS”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C = 
Pub lished Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and Mr. JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh.—Saturday, February 26, 1910. 
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